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SPEAKINQ SEQUENCES! SONGS SUNG! MUSIC! EFFECTS! 


OR 



“L 


ADY OF THE PAVEMENTS” not only 
strikes a box-office chord; it’s a whole 
melody of money for the live-wire exhibitor. 
*8? *8? “The best thing Griffith has done since 
joining United Artists,” says the Hollywood 
■ M Filmograph, one of the trade’s leading journals. 
D. W. Griffith has smashed records for United 
Artists everywhere again and again with his out¬ 
standing successes, “Broken Blossoms”, “Way 
Down East”, “Orphans of the Storm” and 
“Drums of Love.” “Lady of the Pavements” is 
heralded as an attraction parallel with his best 
productions. °8? *8? The name of Irving Berlin, 
known the world over, is back of a national song 
tie-up for the picture. “Where is the 
Song of Songs for Me,” was written 
especially by Berlin as a theme song for 
the film. “Nena” and “At the Dance,” 
both popular numbers, are also included 


i 4 


SOUND 


EFFECTS 

MUSICAL a noVOCAL 
SYNCHRONIZATION 


in the music score. From the topmost ranks 
of filmdom come the players in the leading 
roles—William Boyd, the unforgettable hero of 
“Two Arabian Knights” and “The Volga 
Boatman,” Jetta Goudal, famous for matchless 
screen performance, and Lupe Velez, who over¬ 
night sprang into world-wide prominence as the 
heroine for “Douglas Fairbanks as The Gaucho.” 
The supporting cast includes George Fawcett, 
Albert Conti, William Bakewell, Franklin 
Pangbom and Henry Armetta. ^ *8? The story 
is sure-fire. Romance, drama, color, gaiety, thrills, 
suspense, beauty—“Lady of the Pavements” has 
everything the public wants. It tells the story 
of a great love that flowered from the 
^ Km burning fires of a woman’s hate. “Lady 
of the Pavements” is Griffith at his best. 
The picture is packed with value that 
will mean S.R.O. when you show it. 


SOUND OR SILENT 


IT'S A MONEY MAKER! 











EXPLOIT 'LADY of the 
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Teaser Letter Hand-writing Contest Expressive Eyes 


Use the following letter as the best basis of a 
contest to find the prettiest handwriting in town. 
Or have it copied in a decidedly feminine hand¬ 
writing to serve as the material for a character 
analysis contest of hand-writing. 

Dear Friend: 

I am the lady of the pavements. My heart 
is broken. 

I was asked to take part in a practical joke. 
I had to make a certain man fall in love with 
me. I succeeded, but I fell in love, too. And 
then the heartless she-devil who had urged me 
into the affair crushed us both because of her 
great hate for my man. 


I can no longer sing, nor dance. What 

shall I do? _ Jf 

Distractedly, 

NANON 


For the analysis contest have your newspaper 
print the handwritten copy and offer prizes for 
those submitting the best analysis of the hand¬ 
writing of the "Lady of the Pavements.” With 
a postscript reading "Meet William Boyd, Jetta 
Goudal, and myself—I am really Lupe Velez— 
and thrill to Director D. W. Griffith’s solution 
of the problem facing the 'Lady of the Pavements,’ 
at the-theatre on 


Put this Space-Getter to Work! 



Production Highlights of D.W GRIFFITH’S " LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS " 


27 —Three Col. Scene Cartoon (Mat 20 c; Cut 75c). Size 6 in. wide by 4 % in. high. 


Lupe Velez, heroine of "Lady of 
the Pavements” has one of the most 
expressive pair of eyes on the screen. 
Use this fact as the basis for a news¬ 
paper contest to find the girl with 
the most expressive eyes in your 
town. Contestants must submit 
photos of their eyes in different 
moods. 

Illustrate the feature with shots 
of Lupe’s eyes registering different 
emotions. For this purpose order 
any of the following scene stills of 
the picture from your exchange. 
Nos. 19, 62, 93, 99, 121, 124, 128, 
Pub. 3, Pub. 27, Pub. 29, Pub. 46, 
Pub. 54, Pub. 56, Pub. 57, Pub. 
60, Pub. 65. 

Griffith Essays 

Get your newspaper to cooperate 
with you in conducting a D. W. 
Griffith essay contest. Offer prizes 
for the best fifty-word articles— 
judged according to their literary 
merits—on such subjects as "Wha^^ 
Griffith Has Done for the Movies. 
"Why I Hold D. W. Griffith to Be 
the Dean of Movie Directors.” 

Cut-Outs 

The posters on "Lady of the 
Pavements” offer you an opportun¬ 
ity to get up an unusually attrac¬ 
tive set of cut-outs. Set them atop 
of your marquee, in merchants’ 
windows, and in your lobby. Use 
the large heads of Lupe Velez as 
pendants for your canopy. 

Use the cut-outs as the central 
illustrations for shadow boxes. Use 
a heart shaped outline as the set¬ 
ting into which your shadow box 
displays are placed. 
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TO THE TUNE OF BIO RECEIPTS'' 



Box-Office 

Ammunition! 

The big guns of your campaign 
will wake up the whole town to 
the merits of your showing when 
you load them with the ideas and 
the material featured in this book. 

1. A good-sized section is given 
over to press stories: advance, re¬ 
view, teaser and feature. Produc¬ 
tion and star cuts are also shown 
therein. 


How to Cash in on the Sound Angle 


Theatres equipped with sound devices have 
available not only the musical score that has been 
synchronized by Hugo Riesenfeld, but several 
exceptional numbers, notably Irving Berlin’s 
"Where is the Song of Songs for Me”—the theme 
song of the picture—sung by Lupe Velez, the 
heroine of the film. The principals in the picture 
talk during some of the outstanding sequences. 


Play up these facts in your ads, programs and 
in tie-ups effected with radio stations and music 
stores. 

Have vocal records of the Berlin song and 
"Nena” and "At the Dance” (Harms Publishing 
Co.) played in your lobby as a ballyhoo tying 
up the stunt with copy telling about the dia¬ 
logue and vocal sequences in the picture. 


THE MAKING OF A LADY with apologies 
to DWGRIHTfflS LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS 


2. Special pink sheets given over 
to sure-fire news features will be 
found in back of the publicity 
pages. They contain special articles 
on Director D. W. Griffith, Lupe 
Velez and a production story for 
radio broadcasting. 


3. A complete exploitation cam¬ 
paign for every type of theatre is 
covered through the ideas, stunts, 
tie-ups, ads and accessories featured 
-in this section. 




There are cartoons, player draw¬ 
ings, dance features, a serialization, 
newspaper contests, ballyhoos, a 
graphology contest and a national 
song tie-up. 


“Foot” 

Palmistry 

Stage a newspaper contest tied 
up with a prominent local palmist. 
Rig up a booth in your lobby where 
he can tell free fortunes to all those 
who send in the best readings of the 
sole of the foot of the "Lady of 
the Pavements.” Use the photo¬ 
graph or drawing of the sole of 
^any attractive female foot for re¬ 
production in the newspapers. 







A youn^ noble, preferably prom¬ 
ising, should be prospected 



jjo<L Cupid,with his little bow 
and arrow, will do the rest 


The above cartoon, drawn by the famous cartoonist. Hap Hadley, is ideal for newspaper tie-ups. Use it as the basis 
for a sub-title serial contest. Each day print one of the drawings without its caption. 

Readers are to caption each picture so that at the end of the contest the complete set tells a connected story. At the 
end of the contest print the entire strip shown above. Order 10—Three Column Feature Cartoon (Mat 20c; Cut 75c). Exact 
size 6” by 5 3 A” high. 
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D. W. GRIFFITH'S 


The article and drawing below on Lupe Velez’s dance in the lilm are ideal for the feature pages of your local news¬ 
papers and magazines as well as for your programs. They can be made the basis of a dance contest in which awards are made 
for the best interpretation, or for the best 50-word article on the Velez dance. Order 11—Three Column Velez Dance 
Drawing (Mat 20c; Cut 75c). Exact size of cut or mat 6" wide by 3 5 /a" high. 



D.W GRIFFITH'S "LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS' 


Still Tie-ups 

Publicity stills (10c each) can 
aid your campaign in many ways 
aside from their straight publicity 
and lobby display value. Direct 
tie-ups can be effected with various 
local merchants by having ther£ 
incorporate certain stills in their 
window displays. Tie-ups of this 
nature may be effected with: 

Costumers_5, 8, 21 

Night Clubs_17, 19, 25 

Women’s Clothes_35, 40, 111 

Music Dealers_48 

Dept. Stores_60 

Jewelers_Pub. 65, 75, 81 


By HENRY SPENSER 
Celebrated Dance oAuthority 


Lupe Velez’s solo dance in D. W. Griffith’s “Lady 

of the Pavements,” which is coming to the. 

theatre on.bids fair to start a new 

dance craze. Partly interpretive and partly animis¬ 
tic, it is an original and entirely modernistic con¬ 
ception. The dance has been named after the cab¬ 
aret in which it is performed in the picture; it is 
known as “The Dance of the Smoking Dog Cafe.” 

Solo dances are traditionally symbolic and the 
dance created by Lupe Velez for “Lady of the 
Pavements” is no exception. From the earliest times 
right on down through the ages the dances of each 
period have been expressive of their times. The 
famous ecstatic dance of the ancients, the first 
known, was a material manifestation of the doings 
of the supernatural powers. 

Miss Velez, who began her theatrical career as 
a dancer, has made a thorough study of the history 
of dancing and in her creation of the new rhythm 
exhibited in “Lady of the Pavements,” she has en¬ 
deavored to anticipate the spirit of the next era by 
incorporating in her steps the lines of the futurist. 

Impressions of Miss Velez’s dance of “The Smok¬ 
ing Dog Cafe” are shown in the strip above. The 
initial position, that exhibited by the first figure 
starting at the left, denotes the art of the cubist— 
sharp lines, sharp angles, an abstraction of grace. 

Position number two is a subtle accentuation in 


softer lines of the gesture executed in position one. 
It is a natural progression according to the laws 
governing plastic anacrusis, the laws of preparations 
of movements. 


Caterers_,-87 

Decorators_ 87 

Canaries_____126 


The spirit of the dance is then described in a 
series of coordinated movements beginning with the 
one shown in figure three. The rhythm becomes more 
rapid in tempo and freer in expression. 


Negligees_Pub. 44, 126 

Fans_Pub. 21, 65 


The freedom of the dance reaches its crescendo in 
the succeeding phase illustrated by figure four. 
Breadth of line and movement are achieved by 
complete animation and extension of the limbs. 


Make-up 


Pub. 54, Pub. 56, Pub. 57 




The purport of the dance is again given visual 
expression as indicated in figure five. The evolu¬ 
tions characterizing the initial positions are repeated 
in a series of mechanical movements terminating in 
a double pirouette. 


Tie-ups with gift shops, candy 
stores, florists using the stills of the 
two lovers in the picture—75, 79, 
81 and 82. 


This completes the first phase of Miss Velez’s 
dance. Anyone with natural grace and an apprecia¬ 
tion of rhythms can master the steps. Billboard Stunt 


A visit to the.theatre where 

D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of the Pavements” is to be 

shown on.will not only prove 

entertaining but highly interesting as well, for the 
picture, besides being rated as one of the master 
director’s best, features Miss Velez’s dance creation 
in an important sequence. 

The story tells of an underworld dancer’s great 
love for a man above her level and how she tri¬ 
umphed over another woman’s flaming hate and the 
obstacles of caste. 


Place a panatrope behind a "Lady 
of the Pavements” poster display 
and keep it playing melodies heard 
in the picture. Set scrim in front 
of the exhibit on which lights 
should play at regular intervals. A 
cut-out of Lupe Velez set before 
a background given over to your 
announcement will also prove ef- ^ 
fective. 
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“Lady of the Pavements” 


Irving Berlin Song 

"Where is the Song of Songs for Me” 
has been especially written by Irving Ber¬ 
lin as a theme song for "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments.” Previous song tie-ups for pictures 
v such as "Ramona,” and "Revenge” have 
proven of tremendous benefit both to show¬ 
men and the song publishers. 

"Where is the Song of Songs for Me” is 
ideal for dance orchestras and songsters. 
Its popularity with restaurants, theatres, 
dance halls, hotels, night clubs and radio 
stations enables you to effect many helpful 
tie-ups. The leading talking machine com¬ 
panies have made records of it. 

To cooperate with you the Irving Berlin 
company has gotten up many special acces¬ 
sories. Dance and orchestra scores are ready. 
Copies of the song may be had at the spe¬ 
cial theatre price of 20c per copy. 

Get local music dealers to tie-up with 
you by preparing window displays, special 
literature and ads exploiting the number 
as the theme song of the film. 

Have the piece sung from your stage and 
copies placed on sale in the lobby. 

If your theatre has sound equipment play 
up in your advertising, program and tie-ups 
the fact that Lupe Velez, the heroine of 
- the picture, sings the song. 

>*9 

Two Other Songs 

"At the Dance” and "Nena,” which are 
published by Harms, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., are featured in the 
music score and synchronization of "Lady 
of the Pavements.” Cash in on the popu¬ 
larity of these two pieces by making them 
the basis of divers local tie-ups. 

Records 

Phonograph records have been made of 
all three numbers by the biggest companies. 
Have them broadcast from your lobby with 
the aid of sound apparatus or an orthophonic 
victrola. 


Reproduction of Song Cover 



IRVING BERLIN BRANCH OFFICES 


Home Office: New York City, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass.: _ 

Chicago, Ili..: _ 

Cleveland, O.: _ 

Covington, Ky.: _ 

Detroit, Mich.:_ 

Los Angeles, Cal.:__ 

Minneapolis, Minn.: _ 

Philadelphia, Pa.: _ 

San Francisco, Cal.:_ 


- _Irving Berlin Co., 1607 Broadway 

- George Joy, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 177 Tremont St. 
-Al Beilin, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 54 W. Randolph St. 

. _Abe Bloom, c/o Belmont Hotel, 40th & Euclid 

_Kern Aylward, 427 Madison Ave. 

^ Fred Kramer, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 1509 Broadway 
-Eddie Janis, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 845 So. Broadway 

- _Chuck Mulcahy, 2 50 Pantages Bldg. 

_Harry Pearson, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 122 8 Market St. 
_ Jack Stern, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 502 Kress Bldg. 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE T1 



USE THESE EFFECTIVE HAI 



ABOVE 
EIGHT 11 X 14 

Colored 
Lobby Display 

Price per Set 

75 cents 



TWO SE^S 8: 

Black and T 

SET OF THIKT 

The above set includes st; 
and novelty shots for ads, p\ 
duw display. 

SET OF TWEN r 

First Run Set,” giving ar 
plication. 

SINGLE COP: 

Obtain th( 
United Artists Co: 
SEE ORD 


1 
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rPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 



VB COLORED LOBBY CARDS 



xl© -SQUEEGEE 

Vnite Photos 

’Y * t t $3.00 

ar heads, close-ups, scene shots 
Liblicity, lobby display and win- 

ry s * » $2.00 

1 added assortment without du- 


IES, 10c EACH 

jse sets from 
rporation Exchanges, 
>ER BLANK 




AT LEFT 
TWO 22 x 28 

Colored 
Lobby Display 

Price of Each 

40 cents 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE TYPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 


No. 23 —Two Column Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


No. 1 9—One Col. Ad (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


No. 20 —One Col. Ad (Mat Sc; Cut 30c) 


No. 24 —Two Column Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


JOSEPH M. SCUEMCK ■presents 

Lingering Sighs, 
^Languid Eyes, 
\Luring Lips, 
and 

LOVE! 



D.W.GRIFFITHJ 

-Gidy^Shxwien^ 


WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 

GEORGE FAWCETTW 
ALBERT COMTI 




°OooqQ q 


A cafe girl’s romance 
amidst the whirl and color 
of high society. See it 
and thrill to the great mo¬ 
ments of a great feeling. 
Fascinating! Magnetic! 


UNITED ABTIJTJ PICTURE 



DW 
GRIFFITH)’ 

ladijx/iht 

SbmtiaiU 


WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 



LIMITED ARTIXTJ* PICTURE 


Apply 

at 

your 

^United 
Artists 
Exchange 
for 

ClltS 

or 

Mats 





JOSEPH M. SCUEHCK ^ 

DW 
GRIFFITH) 

Jxidux)fMtt 
Shvanentb 


WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 



WHITED ARTI/TJ PICTURE 


The Romance of a Heart bandit! 

JOSEPH M. SCUEHCK 



p.W.GRIFFITM) 

' *£adu* t 3hmneiiff 

WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 


Mat or Cut- 2 in. wide by 7 in. high 
No. 22 —Two Col. Ad Slug (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


No. 21 —One Col. Ad Slug (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


Cut or Mat 4 in. wide by 9 / A in. high 



Mat or Cut 2 in. wide, / s Jn. high 


D.W. GRIFFITH) 

"1hdyjoflhe; 
JhvementA 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURI 


No. 26—Three Column Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 




GEORGE 

FAWCETT 

xuuL 

ALBERT 

COMTI 


. wide by 9/a high 


JOSEPH M. SCUEHCK .....ri. 




WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA COUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 

GEORGE FAWCETTW 
ALBERT COMTI 


From the story by 

KARL VOLMOELLER 


Adapted for the screen by 

SAM TAYLOR 


Out of the underworld—high to the upperworld springs this 
vibrant drama of a cabaret girl and a man of the blood. 
Pulsating romance to stir your heart with the joy of great 
emotion, vividly pictured. 


UMITEP ARTI/TJ PICTURE 


Mat or Cut 4 in. wide by 2/ s in. high 


No. 25 —Three Columns Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


WITH 

OR 

WITHOUT 

SOUND 

ACCOMPANIMENT 


If You Run 
This Picture 
witji St^ind 
Use the Copy 
Below in Your Ads 


Hear Her Sing! 

LUPE VELEZ 

Sings Six Times in 

D. W. GRIFFITH’S 
“Lady of the 
Pavements” 

Including 

"Where Is Song of ®>ngs for Me?” 
IRVING BERLIN’S 
THEME SONG 

Also Talking Sequences and Tremen¬ 
dous Synchronized Musical Score by 
HUGO RIESENFELD 


JOSEPH M. 
SCHENCK 

pre&enh 


The Romance 
of a Heart 
Thief! 



I \\yff m,/' 

D.W.GRIFFIT 




MtUJv 


WILLIAM DOYD 
JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 

GEORCE FAWCETTW 
ALBERT COMTI 


Ride to the peaks of glorious 
romance with the queen of the 
cabarets and her high born 
lover. Thrill to the drama of 
great passion triumphant over 
a woman’s hate, hostile eyes, 
and wagging tongues. 

A treat for your eyes, heart 
and senses. 


UMITEP ARTI/TJ PICTURE 


Cut or Mat 6 in. wide by 11 % in. high 


Mat or Cut 6 in. wide by 11 inches high 






























































D. W. GRIFFITH'S 


From the sidewalks to society, from out¬ 
cast to autocrat, a cafe girl’s career. 


Only an outcast, but her simple faith 
proved greater than coronets. 


A spitfire of the alleys whose moral code 
was more sublime than her blue blooded 
rival’s. 


Should she tell him of her past before 
marriage? No—she loved him too much. 
And then a rival spoke. . . . 


CATCHLINES 

The romance of an adorable little heart 
thief, enmeshed in the toils of a great love. 


A tempestuous love lived against the glam¬ 
orous background of France’s diplomatic 
circles. 


Two women at war over a man—the 
one to crush him, the other to cherish him. 
Vibrant! Fascinating! 


Lovable Lupe, Winning William and Joy¬ 
ous Jetta in a masterman’s master romance. 


Faithless love, blind love, cruel love— 
but a love that brooks no obstacles—the 
law of the "Lady of the Pavements.” 


Flashing eyes, dancing feet, luring lips! 
This was the love-bait for the cruelest re¬ 
venge woman ever wreaked on man! 


Malice! The grim god before which a 
faithless woman sacrificed the man she 
loved! Amazing! Dynamic! 


The great loves of the ages told in a tale 
of constant hearts pitted against the world. 


A romantic epic that will warm your 
heart with the supreme happiness radiated 
by great love. 


The love story of a Miss of the streets 
and the hit of society. 


Lupe Velez—the madcap of Mexico, at 
the zenith of histrionic art in a role of 
great color and beauty. 


"I would rather marry a woman of the 
streets,” he had declared, and the words 
came home to haunt him. 


The drama of a great love that appeased 
a great hate. 


Wherein love is the whetstone for a wom¬ 
an’s cutting hate. 


Hearts adrift in a sea of laughing frivol¬ 
ity under the ominous cloud of a woman’s 
hatred. 


The sparkling gaiety of continental so¬ 
ciety the setting for one of the screen’s 
greatest romances. 


The life and love of a girl of the cafes 
amidst the splendor and pageantry of con¬ 
tinental society. 


From the burning hates of a woman 

scorned flames a great love that knows no The underworld and the upperworld at 

barrier. odds in the battle of hearts. 


The stirring romance of a man of the 
blood and a girl of the cafes. 


FREE—5000 Word Serialization 


A pulsating 5,000 word ser¬ 
ial story of "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments” may be procured from 
your nearest UNITED ARTISTS 
BRANCH FREE. 

Drama, romance, color and 
dash, have been combined to make 
this story one of great appeal. 

Written by an author of con¬ 
siderable note, the serialization is 
exceptionally well done. 


Plant it in your local news¬ 
paper. It will build up circula¬ 
tion for the editor and patronage 
for you. 


I Order Your Free 

H Mimeographed Copy 

■ From Your Nearest 

jj UNITED ARTISTS 

I BRANCH 


No cuts or mats have been pre¬ 
pared to illustrate the feature. 
The production stills available on 
the picture make ideal illustra¬ 
tions for this five-day serial. The 
stills suitable for each chapter are 
listed at the head of the various 
installments on your mimeo¬ 
graphed copy. Have cuts made 
of them to enliven each install¬ 
ment. 
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“Lady of the Pavements” 


Program Copy 

(Cut to fit your needs) 


Order 12 b — One 
Col. Sketch and 
T humbnail 
(Mat of both 5 c; 
Cuts, each 30 c) 


The pulse-quickening heart thrills of true 
lovers will be yours when you throb to the 
romance of D. W. Griffith’s newest picture, 
"Lady of the Pavements,” which comes to 
the_theatre on_. 

You will be swept to crests of supreme 
delight by this dynamic story of a match¬ 
less love that triumphed against a woman’s 
burning hate and the bridgeless gaps of caste. 

A flesh-and-blood drama of humans 
battling for happiness in the face of a grim 
Fate, it is vividly enacted by a brilliant 
cast at whose head are William Boyd, hero 
of "Two Arabian Knights” and "The Vol¬ 
ga Boatman”; Jetta Goudal, famed screen 
tragedienne; Lupe Velez, the sensational 
Mexican favorite appearing opposite "Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as the Gaucho”; George Faw¬ 
cett, character star, and Albert Conti. 

Of Griffith, the maker of "Broken Blos¬ 
soms,” "Way Down East” and "Orphans of 
the Storm,” the Hollywood Filmograph, an 
outstanding publication of the movie cen¬ 
ter, says: "The best thing Griffith has 
done since joining United Artists Pic¬ 
tures.” 

By all means see it! It’s simon-pure en¬ 
tertainment! 

Essays 

With the cooperation of your local news¬ 
paper conduct essay contests which tie up 
with the picture. Use one of the following 
questions for the purpose. "What is the 
best definition of a Lady?” "Can a lady 
of the pavements rise to the level of a lady 
of society?” "What is the difference be¬ 
tween a lady and a woman?” 



WlUJAM BOyD-D-WGRIFFITH'S 
Iadv of the pavements* 


“Lady of the Pavements” Teaser 



Stencil on the pavements a number of 
impressions of a woman’s high-heeled shoes 
in different parts of the town. Alongside 
of each group of foot-prints print "The 
Lady of the Pavements Is Coming.” 


Start the teaser campaign a week before 
you open. Link the stunt with your show¬ 
ing by incorporating the name of your the¬ 
atre in the pavement displays and carrying a 
pen and ink reproduction of the stunt, sim¬ 
ilar to the above, in your ad layouts. 


A Character Contest 



JETTA GOUDAL«. D.W.GRJFFITHi 
‘lady of the pavements* 


With the aid of the cuts shown to 
the left and right of this box, conduct 
a newspaper character contest around the 
leading personalities of the picture. Print 
the copy appearing beneath each cut 
to give readers an idea of the type each 
woman is, and offer prizes for those giv¬ 
ing the best fifty-word description of 
the nature of either of the two women, 
or the most gripping or most humorous 
fifty-word account of a conflict of wits 
between them. 



LUPE VELEZ,i*.D.W.GRJFFITHi 
'LADY OF THE PAVEMENT? 


Bitterly accused 
by her lover be¬ 
cause of her infi¬ 
delity, this power 
of the upperworld 
vows vengeance. 


In building up interest in the contest 
use such phrases as "Could they be sis¬ 
ters?”; "Are they friends?”; "Are Lad¬ 
ies of the Pavements and Ladies of the 
Elite sisters under the skin?”; "Can red 
blood be made blue?”; "Do men prefer 
beauty or brains?” 


The queen of a 
questionable caba¬ 
ret, this little cutie 
finds herself over¬ 
night a lady and in 
love. 


Order 13 b—One Col. Drawing and Thumbnail Order 14 b—One Col. Drawing and Thumbnail 
Jetta Goudal (Mat of both 5c; Cuts, each 30 c) Lupe Velez (Mat of both 5c; Cuts, each 30c) 
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D. W. GRIFFITH'S 


A “Lady of the Pavements” Contest 


Here’s a contest that ties up directly with 
the title, your showing, and your local news¬ 
papers. 

Paint a section of the figure shown at 

the right on different streets of_ 

town. For instance, on one pavement repro¬ 
duce the head, on another, an arm, a third, 
a leg, and so on until the entire figure has 
been disposed of. With each sectional draw¬ 
ing run copy tying up the stunt with the 
newspaper contest. 

Have your newspaper choose as prize win¬ 
ners the readers who report the location of 
all the sections that go to make up the 
completed figure of the "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” and who write the best ten-word 
slogan for the picture. Have a card printed 
bearing on one side the set-up shown on the 
left, on the obverse side seat-selling copy. 
The contest could be made to run a week 
by having a different part, to be announced 
in the paper, drawn each day. Announce¬ 
ments concerning the location of the vari¬ 
ous parts should not be made before the end 
of the contest. 


Use This Feature in Ads, Programs and Newspapers 



Here is the head of bhe 

"LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS" 



Tor details 
read the 
hlome Journal 


Free Tickets 

for the _ 

theatre to see D. W. Griffith’s stirring 
romantic drama, "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” will be given by the Daily 
Journal to those correctly giving the 
locations of the different parts of the 
"Lady of the Pavements” which have 
been painted on various streets in 
town, and who submit the best ten- 
word slogan on the picture. 

The "Lady of the Pavements” has 
her: 

head at __i_ 

left arm, at_ 

right arm at _ 

torso at _ 

right leg at_ 

left leg at_ 

My "Lady of the Pavements” slo¬ 
gan is: 
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Order 15 —Four Col. Silhouette (Mat 30 c; Cut $1.00) 
Exact size of cut or mat S/s" wide by 2 /%” high. 




























“Lady of the Pavements” 


A Quintet of Clever Cartoons 





LUPE VELEZ, ;*_D.W.GRJFFITH!$ 

'lady of the pavements 


1 6—One Col. Cartoon 
(Mat 5c; Cut 3 0.;) 



‘LADY OF THE PAVEMENT5" 


13a —One Col. Cartoon and Thumbnail 
Sketch (Mats, of both, 5c; 

Cuts, each 3 0c) 



WILLIAM BOYDmD.W.GRIFFITHS 
Iady OF THE PAVEMENTS* 


17 —One Col. Cartoon 
(Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 



12d —One Col. Sketch with Thumbnail 
(Mats of both, 5c; Cuts, each 30c) 


Drawing Angles 

The cartoons of the leading characters in 
"Lady of the Pavements” are the work of 
two celebrated artists. Use them for feature 
and movie page illustrations in your local 
newspaper. Make them the basis of a news¬ 
paper caricature contest in which prizes are 
offered for the most original cartoon of the 
principals done in the style of those shown 
on this page. The best sketch of some well- 
known local figure—the mayor, a judge, 
senator, woman’s club president, or banker 
—done in the style of these cartoons would 
give an interesting local touch to the con¬ 
test. Have the prizes awarded through your 
newspaper by the "Lady of the Pavements.” 

Use the drawings submitted as lobby dis¬ 
plays. 



14 a—One Col. Cartoon -with Thumbnail 
Sketch (Mat 5c; Cut, each 3 0c) 
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Slide No. 1—Price 15c 



Music Scores 


Special Orchestra Scores, comprising the 
authorized themes for "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” for both small and large orchestras, 
may be rented or purchased from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Music Cues 

Music Cue Sheets on "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments” may be obtained gratis at all United 
Artists exchanges. 

Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "Lady of the 
Pavements.” See price list attached to this 
Campaign Book. 

Heralds 

Two heralds are available on "Lady of the 
Pavements.” There are the standard two 
color herald (6" x 8") and a ballyhoo herald 
(9" x 15") printed on colored newspaper 
stock. See the herald page. 


Colored Insert Card 



Size 14 x 36 in.—Price 25c Each 


wmyyiAM 

iyUMI VB&BS 


ftieuuif i&vosrt arc au££u.v ccuu 

FROM THE STORY BY KARL VOLF-1 OELLER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture mentioned herein are authorized 
to use the advertising material and ideas contained in this book solely for the pur¬ 
pose of exploiting the picture named herein and for no other purpose. The use 
of such advertising material and ideas by all other persons is prohibited. Any infringe¬ 
ment of this registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXIX by United Artists Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Slide No. 2—Price 15c 



United Artists Picture 



ETTA COUDAL 

Ic 

UPE VELEZ 

I 

>LSf(iT CONTI 


Three Trailers 

National Screen Service issues a regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issues De Luxe 
Trailers, 175 feet long, on many United 
Artists pictures. 

National Screen Service prices are: $25 <*-- 

per month for a complete service (West 
of the Rocky Mountains, $30), by which 
the exhibitor gets a Regular Service trailer 
on every picture he plays, regardless of what 
company’s pictures they are. For $3.50 
additional per trailer, the subscriber can 
obtain a De Luxe trailer on any picture for 
which one is available. 

Non-subscribers to the monthly service 
pay $ 5 per Regular Service trailer, with 
$1.50 remitted when the trailer is returned. 
They can get De Luxe trailers at $12.50 per 
trailer, with $5 back when the trailer is 
returned. 

Four months after the release date of a 
picture, a Regular Service trailer is rented 
at $2.5 0, with $1 back when it is returned. 

Sound Trailer 

A special sound trailer has been prepared 
by National Screen Service for the benefit 
of theatres equipped for sound. In this 
trailer Lupe Velez sings, and talks with 
other prominent members of the cast. This 
trailer is available to Regular National 
Screen Service subscribers for $15.00 and 
non-subscribers for $20.00. 

Address all orders to 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

1922 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, Pres. 
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2 Heralds for €6 Lady of the Pavements" 


The Romance of a Heart Thief! 


Boost Your 

Box-Office Receipts! 

USE THEM! 


1. One Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers who 
will share the cost with you. 



2. A Ballyhoo Herald, 9 x 15 inches, 
printed in one color by the offset process 
on colored news stock, not shown here, 
is also available. 


fORIFFITH^ 
FAVFMfcNTS' 

William boucl delta OxwdtU Lupe vciez 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


-==-■ ■ 

Heralds cost 
per Thousand 

$3.50 (As Shown Above) 
$2.00 (Ballyhoo Style) 

Get them at 

your nearest 

United Artists 

(In U. S. Only) 

Exchange! 















































LADY of the 
PAVEMENTS” 

W illiam [Soud Jctln Ooiulnl Lupe VeJpz 


The Romance of a Heart Thief! 







Joseph M- Schenck 
pres e n t s 


D.W.GRI FFITHj 
'LADY oftk 

PAvoriEnn 


W iJJJjam hcuul 

& Jjelta .Gnurial Lupe Velez 

GEORGE FAWCETT & ALBERT CONTI 

Ride to the summits of glorious romance with 
the queen of the cabarets and her high born 
lover. 

Thrill to the great moments of a great love 
that triumphed against a world of odds. Mag¬ 
netic! Fascinating! 


O'rcmi Ike story try 

KAR.LVOLMO ELLER. 


Cddaphd lor 
the screen by 
SAM. TAILOR* 


U N I TED ARTISTS PICTURE 






$TER$ 


Window] 

.Card 


RIFFIIH’S 


(M. WILLIAM BOYD JETTAGOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ- 


Joseph M Schenck 

aw. 

Griffith’s 

Jgdyoftheftavemeiits 

WILLIAM BOYD ♦JETTA GOUDAL u«.°, 
LUPE VELEZ'•J2BBMWSSCT V_S* 


JoSEP ^Scm 


yR 'FF,T H S I 

o&yoft/re 

Pa ^em 


V'LUAHBO^ 

UftVBLEi 

_ atll7 £o antis 


"£****»»« 
1 **«’'»&« Ta 


,a»s»ss» 

s Pjcr<iR£. 































ACCESSORIES ORDER BLANK 


D. W. Griffith’s 

“Lady of the Pavements” 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Send to 


Manager _ 

Name of Theatre_ 

Town State- 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price | 

How Many 

Amount 

POSTERS (Lithographed): 





One Sheet, No. 1 

$0.15 




One Sheet, No. 2 

.15 




Three Sheet, No. 1 

.45 




Three Sheet, No. 2 

.45 




Six Sheet 

.90 




Twenty-four Sheet 

2.40 




WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) 

.07 




BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10: 





All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby, 





star heads) 

3.00 




Special First Run Stills (20 in set) 

2.00 




Single Copies, Squeegee Photos- 

.10 




LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 





Hand colored, 22 x 28, each 

.40 




Hand Colored, 11 x 14, set of eight 

.75 




INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each- 

.25 




SLIDE No. 1 

.15 




SLIDE No. 2 

.15 




HERALDS (See back cover page), per 1,000 

3.50 




BALLYHOO HERALD (9x15), One Color, per 1,000— 

2.00 





Mats 

Cuts 




1—Two Col. Director Sketch 

.10 

.50 




2—One Col. Boyd Scene Head 

.05 

.30 




3—One Col. Goudal Scene Head 

.05 

.30 




4—LV—One Col. Velez Scene Head 

.05 

.30 




5—Two Col. Scene Boyd-Goudal-Velez 

.10 

.50 




6—Two Col. Scene Boyd-Velez 

.10 

.50 




7—One Col. Scene Boyd-Velez 

.05 

.30 




8—One Col. Scene Velez 

.05 

.30 




9—One Col. Scene Boyd-Goudal 

.05 

.30 




10—Three Col. Feature Cartoon 

.20 

.75 




11—Three Col. Velez Dance Drawing 

.20 

.75 




12a and b—One Col. Boyd Sketch with Thumbnail 

.05 

— 




12a—One Col. Boyd Sketch 


.30 




12b—Thumbnail Boyd Sketch _ - - 

_ 

.30 




13a and b—One Col. Goudal Cartoon with Thumbnail— 

.05 

— 




13a—One Col. Goudal Cartoon 

_ 

.30 




13b—Thumbnail Goudal Sketch 

_ _ 

.30 




14a and b—One Col. Velez Cartoon with Thumbnail_ 

.05 

_ 




14a—One Col. Velez Cartoon 

_ 

.30 




14b—Thumbnail Velez Sketch 

_ 

.30 




15—Four Col. Silhouette 

.30 

1.00 




16—One Col. Velez Caricature 

.05 

.30 




17—One Col. Boyd Caricature _ 

.05 

.30 



V 

18—Two Col. Velez Feature 

.10 

.50 




19—One Col. Ad 

.05 

.30 




2 0—One Col. Ad-;- 

.05 

.30 




21—One Col. Ad Slug 

.05 

.3 0 




22—Two Col. Ad Slug 

.10 

.50 




23—Two Col. Ad 

.10 

.50 




24—Two Col. Ad 

.10 

.50 




2 5—Three Col. Ad 

.20 

.75 




26—Three Col. Ad 

.20 

.75 




27 —Three Col. Scene Cartoon 

.20 

.75 




Complete Set PRODUCTION Mats. $ 2.70 






Complete Set PRODUCTION Cuts „ __ 13.35 






Trailer from National Screen Service 






Music Cues Gratis 






Total 







Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS! 












































































Advance and During Run 



5 —Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Motion Pictures Make All the World Kin 

Says Producer-Director D. W. Griffith 


GOWNS IN GRIFFITH 
FILM COST FORTUNE 


Jetta Goudal and Lupe Velez can 
boast, if they want to, of the dis¬ 
tinction of having worn the most ex¬ 
pensive gowns ever shown on the 
screen. 

The picture is D. W. Griffith’s 
“Lady of the Pavements,” which is 

to open at the.theatre 

.. and the cost 

*of the gowns is estimated exactly 
pit $13,500, with accessories totaling 
$4,650—not a cent of this was in 
stage money. 

Miss Goudal’s dresses cost $7,500 
to make and are certainly the most 
distinctive creations ever screened. 
Jewelry amounting to $2,000, stock¬ 
ings and accessories costing $400 
and shoes valued at $250 completed 
her wardrobe. 

Miss Velez, who appears in bal¬ 
let costumes during the early se¬ 
quences of the picture, wears gowns 
costing $6,000 with jewelry stock¬ 
ings and shoes valued at $2,000. 

Costuming is one of the most elab¬ 
orate items of cost in motion pic¬ 
ture production, but the mere mat¬ 
ter of fresh flowers sometimes rolls 
up huge charges on the cost sheets. 


Jetta Goudal Says 18 Is 
Woman’s Time to Marry 

Jetta Goudal who appears with 
William Boyd and Lupe Velez in 
D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of the lave¬ 
ments,” at the. 

theatre, firmly believes the average 
woman should be married by the 
time she is eighteen, “In Youth,” 
says the star, “love is spontaneous, 
asking no whys or wherefores, 
existing for itself alone. That is the 
stuff of which happy marriages are 
made. Later a certain cynicism is 
bure to develop and love is apt to 
Pe diluted with monetary and social 
considerations. She who hesitates 
cannot really be in love. And she 
who marries at eighteen seldom 
hesitates.” 


Is Film Dog’s Day Here? 


Is it a coincidence that Karl 
Struss, who photographed D. W. 
Griffith’s “Lady of the Pavements,” 

the current photoplay at the. 

.theatre used a “K-9” filter 

in filming scenes of Lupe Velez and 
a dog actress named Flossie? 


Medals Weigh Boyd Down 

William Boyd wears eight separate 
uniforms in D. W. Griffith's “Lady 
/’of the Pavements,” showing at the 

. . . ’.theatre. He didn’t 

mind wearing the uniforms, he said 
at the time of the filming, but the 
medals weighed him down. 


D. IV. Griffith, the movie genius 
responsible for “Intolerance” “The 
Birth of a Nation,” “Broken Blos¬ 
soms” and “Lady of the Pavements,” 
his latest United Artists picture com¬ 
ing to the . theatre on 

.. in this article sets 

forth his ideas on the motion picture 
as a world force. 

By D. W. GRIFFITH 

You know we hear all sorts of 
things about motion pictures. Some 
people like them and some don’t, 
but 1 am very glad to say that most 
people like them, and why not? 
The motion picture I believe, has 
done more to bring all the scattered 
people into one family party so to 
speak than any force that has ever 
been known since the beginning of 
time. 

I remember when I was a poor 
boy down South, like one of the 
many millions, living in the country 
or in a small village, I dreamed 
and longed to see the great cities 
of the world-to know about for¬ 

eign countries: France, Italy, the 

Orient-the great cities, London, 

Paris, New York, and how I won¬ 
dered how the ocean looked and 
how I wanted to see a ship moving 
upon the sea, but that was impos¬ 
sible then. 

Now, there is no community so 

small - no village so unimportant 

but that it has its motion picture 
theatre, and this great medium 
| brings to everyone the city, the 
streets of the city, all the nations, 

I the life of all the nations, the par¬ 


ticular human beings that live in 
all the nations, the sea and the ships 
that are upon the sea. 

In fact, the motion picture brings 
all the world to all the people in 
the world, no matter how isolated 
their lives may otherwise be, and 
in doing this, I believe the motion 
picture has accomplished that which 
more than any other medium has 
ever done in bringing sympathy, 
tolerance and tenderness to human¬ 
ity. 

When the people in the motion 

picture theatres - say in France 

or Germany — see pictures of 
American or English mothers with 
babies at their breasts; when they 
see them going about their daily 
work with their every day cares and 
troubles they are bound to realize 
that they are just ordinary human 
beings like themselves. 

The motion picture is teaching 
daily to all the world that there is 
no such thing as a foreigner, that 
the French, the Germans, the Eng¬ 
lish, the East Indians and the inhabi¬ 
tants of East, V^est, North and 
South are all human beings very 
much alike in their hopes, in their 
dreams and in their loves. 

There is no such thing as an 
alien or a foreigner; all are chil¬ 
dren in the one great family of hu¬ 
manity. Incidentally, the motion 
picture can be a great force—per¬ 
haps the greatest of all forces-to 

wipe out the most childish, the most 
absurd, the most hideous of all 
crimes-War. 


GRIFFITH STARTED 
SLIM FIGURE FAD 


It was D. W. Griffith, producer- 
director of "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” the feature attraction at 

the.theatre who made the 

slim and slender woman fashionable 
in the old Biograph days of twenty 
years ago when he introduced Mary 
Pickford and Lillian Gish to the 
world. 

The director recalls that he had 
some difficulty with the Biograph 
officials because he insisted on giv¬ 
ing Mary Pickford a leading role. 
The executives believed audiences 
would walk out on her and based 
their arguments on the successes of 
the Lillian Russells, Eva Tanguays 

and the Lillian Langtrys-all plump 

and with well-rounded forms. 

Griffith persisted and Mary Pick¬ 
ford rose to stardom and an eminent 
place in the world. 

Since then, however, the slim and 
slendor form of beauty has starved 
itself into what is generally termed 
a “boyish figure”—an angular cari¬ 
cature of woman at her loveliest; 
even the dimple is going. 

“This is all wrong,’’ said Griffith, 
“because from the dramatic sense 
alone the thin and curveless figure 
suggests a drooping, worn spirit, 
like a bored expression of the face. 
The very essence of womanly beauty 
is vitality; as for instance with the 
bride when her vital forces are na¬ 
turally at their highest.” 

Griffith believes that if curves and 
dimples have really gone away un¬ 
der the influence of an affected mas¬ 
culinity, they will shortly come back. 
He suggests that the world would be 
happier if they did. 

I fear motion pictures have been 
an unfortunate influence in empha¬ 
sizing thinness, because the screen 
so exaggerates the human figure that 
a curve beautiful in life becomes 
conspicuous when thrown upon the 
screen—sometimes to triple and 
quadruple size.” 

Griffith doesn’t lament his early 
experiment in exploiting slenderness 
at the old Biograph studios on West 
Fourteenth Street in New York, be¬ 
cause since then he has been largely 
instrumental in bringing fame to at 
least twenty of the most famous stars 
of the day-all slender. 

His latest “find” is Lupe Velez, 
whom he and Douglas Fairbanks 
consider the most beautifully formed 
young woman in films. Miss Velez, 
who appears in “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments, is the physical representa¬ 
tive of that large class of girls who 
came immediately before the era of 
the “boyish figure.” 

She has curves and dimples and 
is vibrantly alive—all good photo¬ 
graphic qualities. In addition she 
has a contract with United Artists 
which forbids her indulging in stren¬ 
uous diets or reducing exercises. 
































General Advance and Synopsis 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S LATEST STIRRING TALE 

ENACTED BY COMPANY OF FILM FAVORITES 

William Boyd, Jetta Goudal and Lupe Velez Head Fine Cast 
in Producer-Director’s "Lady of the Pavements.” 
Written by Author of "The Miracle” 

D. W. Griffith has chosen the romance of the low and the high 
born as the theme for his latest picture “Lady of the Pavements,” 
which comes to the.theatre on. The prin¬ 

cipal players in the production are William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe 
Velez, George Fawcett, Albert Conti and William Bakewell. Karl Vol- 
rnoeller. author of “The Miracle,” Max Reinhardt’s internationally 
wnown stage play, wrote the story especially for the screen. Sam 
Taylor, director of Harold Lloyd’s biggest pictures, wrote the continuity. 

The maker of “Intolerance,” 

“Broken Blossoms” and “The Birth 
of a Nation” has in this produc¬ 
tion, it is said, set himself a new 
standard of pictorial excellence, 
beauty and spectacle with the com¬ 
bination of mass effects and artistic 
backgrounds through the medium of 
which he brings to life the glamor 
and pageantry on one of the most 
famous of all European courts— 
the court of Napoleon the Third, the 
locale of the story. 

The gaiety and splendor of these 
scenes are contrasted with the bi- 
.» zarre haunts and strange fascina¬ 
tions of the notorious Parisian 
underworld, the setting in which 
the early sequences of the pictures 
are laid. 

“Lady of the Pavements” is one 
of the most daring stories to come 
under Griffith’s direction during his 
twenty years of motion picture pro¬ 
duction. Rejected by her noble- 


Patrons of ..theatre 

will hear the same musical and vocal 
score given the picture at the fore¬ 
most theatres in the country. “Lady 
of the Pavements” is a motion pic¬ 
ture musical comedy-drama. 


man lover because of her infidelity, 
a mistress of Napoleon lays plans 
for a disgraceful revenge. From the 
cafes of the underworld she gets a 
magnetic girl whom she schools in 


Synchronization 

If your theatre is equipped with 
the necessary sound devices, add 
the following paragraph to your 
newspaper stories: 

The specially prepared sound ac¬ 
companiment devised by Hugo Rie- 
senfeld, famous composer and con¬ 
ductor, will be a feature of the 
presentation of “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments” at the . 

theatre. The synchronized musical 
score includes the Irving Berlin 
theme song “Where is the Song of 
Songs for Me?”, sung by Lupe 
Velez, heroine of the film. "Nena” 
and “At the Dance,” both popular 
numbers are also sung by Miss 
Velez. Some of the most dramatic 
scenes in the picture are presented 
'with a dialogue accompaniment 
featuring the principal players. 



LUPE VELEZ>;«.D.W.GRJFFITW'.5 
*LADY of tme pavements" 

4-LV —One Col. Scene Star Head 
(Mat 5c; Cut 30 c) 


the ways of her set. She then con¬ 
trives to have the man marry the 
girl and at the wedding feast makes 
a scathing denouncement. 

Contrary to the usual procedure 
in handling such subjects, Griffith, 
advance reports state, has treated 
the story in an altogether modern 
and light vein, achieving his effects 
rather by contrasts than sombre 
realism. 

The leading parts have been ad¬ 
mirably well cast. Lupe Velez, so 
captivating as the heroine opposite 
“Douglas Fairbanks as the Gaucho” 
is the girl of the cabarets. William 
Boyd of “The Volga Boatman” and 
“Two Arabian Knights” fame, is 
the man, while Jetta Goudal, long 
established as a character star, por¬ 
trays the other woman. 

The picture is presented by Jo¬ 
seph M. Schenck under the United 
Artists banner. 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 

presents 

D. W. GRIFFITH’S 

“LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS” 

with 

WILLIAM BOYD — JETTA GOUDAL 
LUPE VELEZ 

GEORGE FAWCETT and ALBERT CONTI 
From the Story by Karl Volmoeller 
Adapted for the screen by Sam Taylor 
UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 

Director, D. W. Griffith; Scenario by Sam Taylor; Original 
Story Title, “La Paiva”; Author, Karl Volmoeller; 

Cameraman, Karl Struss 

THE CAST 

Lupe Velez .Nanon del Rayon 

William Boyd .Karl von Arnim 

Jetta Goudal .Countess Diane des Granges 

Albert Conti ..Baron Finot 

George Fawcett .Baron Haussmann 

Henry Armetta .Papa Pierre 

William Bakewell .A Pianist 

Franklin Pangborn .M’sieu Dubrey 

THE STORY 

Karl von Arnim, military attache to the Prussian legation at Paris, 
discovers that the beautiful French Countess Diane des Granges to whom 
he> is engaged is unfaithful to him and in a fit of anger he tells her that 
he would rather marry a woman of the streets. 

Enraged by the deliberate insult, Diane sends for Finot, the chamber- 
lain to Napoleon the Third—over whom she has some hold—and tells him 
of a plan to force Karl into marrying a woman habitue of one of the low 
drinking dives of Paris. The chamberlain objects to being an agent in this 
intrigue, but under pressure gives in and agrees to find such a potential 
mate for Karl. 

finot goes to “The Smoking Dog Cabaret” and discovers Nanon, 
beautiful Spanish girl who dances and sings there. He attracts the girl’s 
attention by flinging a golden coin her way and under promise of more 
money gains her consent to play a practical joke on “someone” by making 
him fall in love with her. 

Nanon arrives at Diane’s apartments and is instructed in the social 
virtues by the Countess until she is a nearly perfect example of what a 
demure, convent bred girl should be. Later Nanon, now called La Paiva, 
makes her debut to society and is presented at a formal ball where, she is 
made to understand, she will meet the man she is to beguile. 

Nanon is introduced to many men—short, fat and ugly diplomats— 
and each one causes her to shudder for fear it is the one she is to make 
love to. Bored and perhaps a little frightened by the pomp, she seeks to 
escape in the memories of her past, so she prevails upon a pianist to ac¬ 
company her as she sings “Where Is the Song of Songs for Me?”, a happy 
little melody she learned when a child. The first few bars of the song revive 
her courage and she is but halfway through the melody when she sees Karl 
in a handsome military uniform before her, transfixed by her beauty and 
so n fir. As she sings the closing words of the song, “I love you,” Nanon 
finds the eyes of the young man boring into hers. 

An introduction follows and Nanon learns from Diane that Karl 1 is the 
man. She is astounded and almost a bit afraid of the consequences, but 
she advances the affair until, later, Karl begs her to marry him. Nanon 
who sincerely loves him in return, meanwhile has learned of Diane’s plot 
^through the sympathetic Finot and she puts Karl off, telling him she could 
never become his wife. 

Disappointed, and not understanding the reason for his dismissal, 
Karl goes but leaves a rose in Nanon’s hands with the plea that she send 
it to him in the event of a change in mind. 

Diane enters later and persuades Nanon to marry Karl on the promise 
that she will never tell him of Nanon’s past life at “The Smoking Dog” 
cabaret. Diane makes the one condition that for her silence she be privi¬ 
leged to give a wedding banquet to the newlyweds. Nanon consents happily 
and she sends for Karl and accepts him. 

Later, at the banquet, Diane makes an announcement to the effect that 
she has a surprise and, to the horror of Nanon, the “Smoking Dog” or¬ 
chestra comes into the magnificent room and gets ready to play. Diane 
then suggests that Nanon sing “Where Is the Song of Songs for Me?” The 
girl realizes that she has been tricked and rising resolutely from her chair at 
the table, she joins her former associates and starts to sing. She falters 
and with a cry of utter despair she falls into the arms of Papa Pierre, 
proprietor of “The Smoking Dog” and leader also of the orchestra. 

There is consternation among the guests. Karl rises perplexed and 
is about to go to Nanon when Diane stops him and says: “Evidently* they 
are her friends.” Finot gets the guests and orchestra out of the room and 
the Countess calmly takes some bills out of a purse and holds them out 
to Nanon while Karl, astounded, looks on. 

“This is your money,” says Diane to Nanon, then turning to Karl she 
says, “You wanted to marry a woman of the streets. Well, you have.” 

Nanon thrusts the money from her and tries to tell Karl of her inno¬ 
cence in the plot to marry him, but she does not deny her former life at 
“The Smoking Dog.” Karl blazes at her in hate and proceeds to 1 walk 
away. At this moment Nanon, as a final gesture of desperation, halts him 
and calls the guests in from an adjoining room. When the elegant people 
are assembled she tells them of Diane’s intrigue. A hum of disapproval 
wilts Diane, and Nanon, exhausted by the fury of her tirade, runs out of 
the room before Karl can stop her. 

She seeks the solace of Papa Pierre and the cabaret, and once more 
she sings there, but in a listless, heart-broken voice. Everywhere she sees 
visions of Karl: the gross face of a sailor forms into the handsome fea¬ 
tures of him. She sings the love song once more and as she reaches the 
final words, “I love you,” Karl comes from the far end of the room and 
takes her into his arms. 

Putting a cape gently about her shoulders, Karl leads her past the 
benevblent Papa Pierre and acknowledges a blessing from the old man and 
passes out into the beyond of a new life. 





































Sound Advance Stories 


SOUND HAS BIG PART 
IN GRIFFITH MOVIE 


It is another well-earned personal 
triumph for the quiet, hardworking 
man who is D. W. Griffith, that 
his sensational talking-singing pic¬ 
ture, “Lady of the Pavements,” 

which opens at the. 

theatre next.is the 

tremendous success it is. 

The picture stands as the latest 
vindication of Griffith’s judgment, 

against that of all the rest of 

e motion picture world. It is 
a further factual proof that there 
is no magical lamp more potent than 
genius and hard work to transform 
the inspiration of a moment into a 
masterpiece of art, to say nothing 
of commercial success. 

The talking motion picture has 
come into its own; and the great 
lines of eager patrons that crowd 
those theatres which are equipped 
for exhibiting them are proof 
enough that the innovation has 
taken firm hold. But how many of 
those persons waiting in line to 
see their screen burst into vocal ani¬ 
mation realize that Griffith was the 
first one to make this possible for 
them. 

Very few! Yet Griffith made the 
first practical synchronization of a 
dramatic production ten years ago 
when he exhibited “Dream Street” 
at the Town Hall in New York City 
with the Kellum process. True, 
there had been showings of the Edi¬ 
son cylinder apparatus in dubious 
synchronous relation with the mo¬ 
tion pictures fifteen years ago, but 
these early attempts were obviously 
crude, and presented no complicated 
screnario, but a continuous scene 
with no interposed action as at 
present. 

However, in “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” Griffith comes into his own 
^nd it must be with some satisfac- 
^on that he views this latest vindi¬ 
cation of his ambitions and dreams. 

Apart from the innovation of 
sound, "Lady of the Pavements,” 
is a strong dramatic production in 
its own silent right, with all the 
splendor of settings and rhythmic, 
poetic beauty that characterizes 
Griffith’s bigger things. 

“Lady of the Pavements” is, in 
fact, the first really significant mo¬ 
tion picture musical drama. Lupe 
Velez, a soloist of high reputation 
aside from her film prominence, 
sings six times in this picture, each 
song accenting a dramatic situa¬ 
tion. Her numbers include “Where 
Is the Song of Songs for Me?” 
(Berlin), and “Ae Que Ver” and 
"Nena” (Harms). Miss Velez and 
other characters also talk in part of 
the picture. The elaborate musi¬ 
cal score is by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
who made a conspicuous success of 
^the synchronization for two other 
United Artists pictures, “The 
Awakening” and “The Rescue”. 



LUPE VELEZ,U.D.W.GRJFFITH5 
'LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS 


8 —One Col. Scene (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


Lupe Velez Sings in 

Griffith Sound Film 

Lupe Velez, because of her train¬ 
ing as a dancer, her distinctive 
beauty is admirably cast. In the 
opening sequences of “Lady of the 
Pavements” she appears as a girl 
of the cabarets and does a solo dance 
which is one of the most captivat¬ 
ing sights this reviewer has seen 
on the screen. The dynamic ener¬ 
gy and vivacity which were such a 
delightful feature of her work op¬ 
posite “Douglas Fairbanks as the 
Gaucho” are here displayed with 
greater ease and assurance. 

In “Lady of the Pavements” there 
is a long dramatic talking sequence, 
produced under the most modern 
conditions. The dialogue occurs 
between the heroine and several 
other players. Lupe Velez sings 
the Irving Berlin theme song 
“Where Is the Song of Songs for 
Me?” at three different climaxes 
during the story. She also sings 
“Ae Que Ver” (At the Dance) and 
“Nena”, Spanish numbers which 
were featured in this country by 
Raquel Meller. The synchronized 
score for the production is by Hugo 
Riesenfeld. 

“Lady of the Pavements” is a 
superb photoplay which no follower 
of the best movies can afford to 
miss. It is D. W. Griffith at his 
best. 


GRIFFITH MADE SOUND 
FILM TEN YEARS AGO 


In the crush of those getting on 
the sound bandwagon, sight is lost 
of the fact that D. W. Griffith, whose 
latest picture, “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” opens at the. 

theatre, was the first to introduce 
synchronized sound to motion pic¬ 
tures. 

Ten years ago Griffith produced 
“Dream Street” and showed it at the 
Town Hall in New York City with 

the Kellem process - a method of 

sound synchronization similar in al 
major respects to the present Vita- 
phone. 

The picture at the time was a 
sensational hit and scores of edi¬ 
torials prophesied a great career 
for it. 

Griffith attempted at the time to 
influence capital in backing the pro¬ 
cess, but Wall Street appeared skep¬ 
tical and the precursor of sound ef¬ 
fects died away through lack of sup¬ 
port and appreciation. 

Almost ten years to the day of 
the presentation of “Dream Street,” 
Griffith’s sound production, “Lady 
of the Pavements,” with William 
Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe Velez, 
George Fawcett, Albert Conti and 
William Bakewell will be presented 
locally. This romance of the Pa¬ 
risian diplomatic courts, incidental¬ 
ly, is one of the pioneer producer’s 
most spectacular works. 


#7,118 Electric Bill for 
Griffith’s Sound Film 


It may be of interest to the sav¬ 
ing housewife to know that it cost 
exactly $7,118.00 to supply elec¬ 
tric light current for “Lady of the 
Pavements,” D. W. Griffith’s re¬ 
markable talking picture coming to 
the.theatre on. 

How many pot roasts this amount 
of electrical energy would translate 
into terms of savory morsels is a 
problem to conjure with, but tak¬ 
ing three cents as the average cost 
of current in cooking the roast, it 
will be seen that approximately 
23 7,266 families might be well sat¬ 
isfied. 

Then there is the problem of 
how many homes could be lighted; 
but why continue? 

Electric lighting is, of course, one 
of the primary costs in picture pro¬ 
ducing and “Lady of the Pavements” 
because of the extent and magni¬ 
tude of its sets, had more than the 
normal share of this expense. 

Considerable current had to be 
consumed in transferring the dia¬ 
logue sequences, the songs of Lupe 
Velez and the music of an eccen¬ 
tric orchestra onto the film and disk 
processes used in synchronizing the 
picture. Among the numbers sung 
by Miss Velez are “Nena,” "At the 
Dance,” and the Irving Berlin piece 
“Where is the Song of Songs for 
Me?” especially composed by Mr. 
Berlin as a theme song for “Lady 
of the Pavements." 


SOUND FADE-OUT IN 
NEW GRIFFITH FILM 


The sound fade-out and dissolve 
will make its first appearance here 

with the showing at the. 

theatre of D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of 
the Pavements,” the pioneer director- 
producor’s first synchronized pro¬ 
duction since he startled the world 
with his first talking film ten years 
ago. 

The characteristics of the sound 
fade-out are the same as those of 
its photographic counterpart; the 
voice rises to its normal pitch and 
then fades out as the scene dims and 
dissolves into another. 

Lupe Velez, who makes her first 
appearance before a synchronizing 
device in “Lady of the Pavements” 
sings seven times during the length 
of the picture. She is accompanied 
by an eccentric orchestra composed 
of talented virtuosi. This orchestra is 
responsible for much of the comedy 
Griffith has put into the story. 

“Lady of the Pavements”, with 
its talking sequence, its vocal num¬ 
bers, its synchronized score by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, and the Griffith 
mastery of direction is virtually 
musical drama transferred to the 
motion picture theatre. 


Irving Berlin Song Sung 
y Lupe Velez in Movie 


Lupe Velez, who plays a leading 
role in D. W. Griffith’s sound pro¬ 
duction, “Lady of the Pavements” 
showing at the .The¬ 

atre, is by no means an amateur 
vocalist. Miss Velez made personal 
appearances during the recent show¬ 
ing of “The Gaucho” at the United 
Artists Theatre in Los Angeles, and 
scored a tremendous success with 
a repertoire of songs and dances. 

In “Lady of the Pavements” she 
sings “Where Is the Song of Songs 
for Me?” a melodic romance written 
especially for her by Irving Berlin. 


“SOUND” STORIES 

Theatres showing "Lady of 
the Pavements” with sound have 
here a pageful of "sound” 
stories in which the facts about 
the musical and vocal side of 
their synchronized presenta¬ 
tions is covered. 

As mentioned in the box on 
the first page of the publicity 
section any story featured here¬ 
in may with the addition of the 
paragraph mentioned serve as 
an appropriate “sound” story. 

Any story on this page may 
be edited for use by theatres 
using a “silent” version of the 
picture. 



























Good Ones Before Opening 
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Griffith Declares Arts Most Perfect When 

Dependence Upon Each Other Most Evident 


GRIFFITH’S LATEST 
IS MAMMOTH MOVIE 

Director’s Current Film 
Biggest He Has Made 
in Many Years 

With all the wealth of the French 
Renaissance, the gilded palaces of 
the Third Empire and. the almost 
medieval luxury of a decadent 
dynasty as his background, D. W. 
Griffith has made one of the most 
noteworthy pictures of his career 
in “Lady of the Pavements” coming 

the .theatre. 

W With the single exception ot 
“Intolerance” with its acres of sets 
and thousands of “extras,” the set¬ 
tings for “The Love Song” rival in 
magnitude and expense anything 
the pioneer producer of epics has 
done in recent years. One ball¬ 
room scene alone accommodates 
500 dancers and rises to a height 
of I 00 feet with” huge swinging 
doors 20 feet high. 

Griffith does not rely solely on 

properties” to make his produc¬ 
tion an outstanding one. Ever an 
exponent of that school of directors 
who believe in “hand-picked” tal¬ 
ent, he selected William Boyd to 
play a role for which he was con¬ 
genitally and artistically suited-an 

idealistic romanticist in Prussian 
uniform. 

Jetta Goudal-she of the enigma¬ 

tic countenance who is Hollywood’s 

eternal maid of mystery-fits 

naturally into the environment ot 
regal splendor of Napoleon’s court. 
Lupe Velez whose talents turn to 
acting, dancing and singing is given I 
the opportunity to display her 
mastery of the latter art in those 
sequences of the picture which are 
synchronized to her voice. 

The rest of the cast includes such 
tried and true performers as George 
Fawcett, Albert Conti, William 
Bakewell (incidentally Bakewell 
does what Griffith considers one of 
the best bits of suave comedy in re¬ 
cent years), and Henry Armetta who 
lately rose to fame for his person- 
Ifction of the circus owner in “The 
^Street Angel. “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments is released through United 
Artists. _ 

Lupe Velez’s Chauffeur 
Original "Yes” Man 

Lupe Velez who plays and sings 
in D. W. Griffith’s “Lady ot the 

Pavements” coming, to the. 

.theatre, has discovered the 

original “yes” man. He’s her new 
chauffeur. She asked the ann'ican f 
“Do you know Hollywood?” He 
raid yes’ in a tone that implied he 
knew it from one Los Angeles 
City Limits” sign to the last—some 
feat, if you happen to be acquainted 
with those far-flung notions. 

“Drive me to my dentist on—” 
mentioning a number on the Boule¬ 
vard. Closing her eyes for her 
afternoon siesta, Lupe woke up 
among the tortuous trails of Cold 
Water Canyon. The chauffeur is still 
on the job. His alibi was that he 
/had been told that “no” was a word 
never to be mentioned in the Cine¬ 
ma City. 


To listen to D. W. Griffith, whose 
sensational new film, “Lady of the 
Pavements,” is to occupy the screen 


of the.theatre starting 

next . is to compre¬ 


hend something of the high ideals 
for which he strives in the new art 
for the growth and uplift of which 
he has already done so much. 

“I believe,” he said, “that one 
of the first duties of a man who de¬ 
liberately tries to bring home a new 
form of art to the people is to 
emphasize the affinities of beauty 
which lie so deep in nature, and 
which reach so far back into the 
mysterious history of mankind. 

“Literature can not wholly ex¬ 
press these; nor music; nor sculp¬ 
ture; nor painting; nor even pot¬ 
tery; but all these arts, in some 
phases of their being may be used 
as aids in the new art of the photo¬ 
play, and bring it thus step by step 
nearer to perfection. 

“It is by grouping thus that mo¬ 
tion picture producers have been 
able to raise the cinema to the 
standing of a fine art.” 

So far, commented Griffith, 
producers for the screen have been 
following more or less closely the 
oaths of a stern and often unlove¬ 
ly realism. 

“I believe,” he explained, “that 
if we are indeed to be artists our 
finished art-product must not only 
be true, but lovable; we must not 
only be able to convince, but to en¬ 
chant. 

“It is not through the med¬ 
ium of the screen alone that any 


producer can hope to vision the 
wonders and beauties that are hid¬ 
den in men’s souls. 

“You may remember what Ste¬ 
venson said: ‘We admire splendid 
'views and great pictures; and what 
I is truly admirable is rather the 
mind within us that gathers to¬ 
gether these scattered details for its 
delight, and makes out of certain 
colors, certain distributions of grad¬ 
uated light and darkness, that intel¬ 
ligible whole which alone we call 
a picture or a view.’ It is pre¬ 
cisely in that way that all art speaks 
to us, by suggestion; by the stimu¬ 
lation and inspiration of our better 
qualities. The true realists are the 
artists, who devote their talents to 
searching out life’s joys and point¬ 
ing out to us the sacred places 
where those joys abide.” 

“Lady of the Pavements” marks 
a new departure for the man who 
has more cinema innovations to his 
credit than any other one indi¬ 
vidual. Besides putting his theories 
into actual practice in this produc¬ 
tion, Griffith has treated his subject 
in the spirit of the modernist, ac¬ 
quitting himself, it is said, of an 
epical production geared to the 
tempo of the day. Lupe Velez, who. 
shares acting honors in the produc¬ 
tion with William Boyd and Jetta 
Goudal, has the role of a cabaret 
girl which advance reports have it, 
gives her ample opportunity to ex¬ 
hibit the fascinating dances which 
netted her star contracts at the age 
of seventeen and eventually the fem¬ 
inine lead opposite "Douglas Fair¬ 
banks as the Gaucho.” 


GRIFFITH SCENE HAS 
THIR TEEN WM . BOYDS 

Screen Columbus Again Makes 
History With Multiple 
Exposure Feat 

Believing it to be a technical tri¬ 
umph as great as the close-up, soft 
focus photography and the flash¬ 
back-all of which he pioneered— 

D. W. Griffith now presents multiple 
exposures as his latest contribution 
toward the advancement of the mo¬ 
tion picture art. 

The director of “Lady of the 
Pavements,” the feature attraction 

coming to the.theatre, 

next., has achieved 

what studio technicians declare to 
be the most astounding camera feat % 
of the past five years—the showing 
of 1 3 representations of a single 
figure in one scene, at the same 
time. 

William Boyd, upon whom the 
trying experiment was made, is 
made to merge into the personalities 
of thirteen characters seated about 
tables until the room is literally filled 
with him. At the end of this truly 
remarkable scene, Boyd’s thirteen 
selves rise and merge into one. 

It took nine hours to accomplish 
this camera illusion of exactly 75 
feet of film. The negative was ex¬ 
posed through the camera 3 6 times 
in the taking and required more 
than four hours to develop in a slow 
chemical mixture. 

Ned Mann, who succeeded four 
other “effects directors” in attempt¬ 
ing this difficult shot, was paid the 
sum of $1,000.00 for his day’s 
work; the highest amount ever paid 
a cameraman for a single scene. 

“Lady of the Pavements,” with 
William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe 
Velez, Albert Conti, George Faw¬ 
cett, William Bakewell and Henry 
Armetta, is a Griffith special with 
the intrigues and passions of the 
third Empire for a background. 


Borrowing Boyd Takes 
Griffith 2 Months 


If demand is any criterion of an 
actor’s worth, then William Boyd, 
who plays the romantic young Karl 
von Arnim in D. W. Griffith’s 
“Lady of the Pavements,” coming 

to the.theatre this week, 

should be more than ordinarily 
proud. 

So marked was Boyd’s success m 
“Two Arabian Knights” for which 
he was borrowed from Cecil B. De- 
Mille that Mr. Griffith and United 
Artists again contracted for his serv¬ 
ices to play the leading role in 
* Lady of the Pavements,” the pio¬ 
neer director’s first movietone pro¬ 
duction. 

Borrowing some actors is easy. 
Borrowing Boyd took approximate¬ 
ly two months of time before con¬ 
flicting picture schedules could be 
altered. 

In “Lady of the Pavements,” Boyd 
forsakes comedy roles for the first 
time in eight months to portray a 
vivid, romantic characterization. 




























More Advance News 


GRIFFITH EXPLAINS 
LONG SKIRT VOGUE 

There must have been a strong 
desire, sixty years ago, to make 
wives safe for the aristocracy—or 
the aristocracy safe for wives. 

The premise for this is based on 
the discovery made by D. W. 
Griffith while filming “Lady of the 
Pavements”, the current attraction 

at the .theatre, 

that hooped court dresses such as 
those worn by Jetta Goudal and 
Lupe Valez in the picture were in¬ 
tended more as a protection against 
the peering eyes of uncivil cavaliers 
■en as a safeguard against the 
elements. 

While the dictates of fashion and 
puritan modesty may have had 
something to do with the skirts’ 
popularity, Griffith holds to the be¬ 
lief that a more selfish motive can 
be ascribed. 

“In the period of the story-the 

France of sixty years ago—hooped 
skirts as a whole were becoming 
passe because of the discomfort they 
caused and the rebirth of reason 
among women. 

“Yet the male aristocracy persis¬ 
ted in forcing it on their women 
according to contemporary satirical 
thrusts, for the sole reason that they 
were afraid the young gallants of 
the court would see their legs.** 

A further perusal of contempor¬ 
ary literature revealed, Griffith de- 
-- clares, that there was, perhaps, good 
cause why the nobles should have 
adopted their attitude; their women, 
it appears, were beginning to won¬ 
der about the joys of a freed femin¬ 
ism. 

“Lady of the Pavements*’ is the 
most recent production by the man 
who made “The Birth of a Nation,’’ 
“Intolerance** and “Way Down 
East.” The story tells of a great 
love born of a rejected woman’s 
hate and has been treated by Direc¬ 
tor Griffith in an entirely modern¬ 
istic style. 

William Boyd, with George Faw¬ 
cett, Albert Conti, William Bake- 
well, Henry Armetta and the 

« isses Goudal and Velez are in the 
st. - 

Mexican Good-Will Cyclists 
Guests of Lupe Velez 

A delegation of eight motorcycle 
cops from Mexico City who are on 
a good-will tour of the United States 
stopped for several hours at the 
United Artists studio recently to 
converse with Lupe Velez, their 
countrywoman, who is playing and 
singing in D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of 

the Pavements,”.at the 

.theatre. 

The squad brought a summons 
with them in the name of their gov¬ 
ernment commanding Lupe to ap¬ 
pear in Mexico City in person or on 
the screen within six months’ time. 
Lupe says she must obey. 

The officers explained that the 
vivacious young Mexican actress was 
an idol in their country through her 
work on the screen. 

Others in <the cast of “Lady of the 
/Pavements” are William Boyd, Jetta 
Goudal, George Fawcett, Albert 
Conti and William Bakewell. 


GRIFFITH PEOPLES 
ACTORS TO ACHIEV 


MAMMOTH 


Director Uses Spectacular 
Backgrounds to Create 
Moods in Latest 


The Hollywood extras’ delight—a 

crowded ballroom scene-is one of 

the spectacular scenes in D. W. Grif¬ 
fith’s “Lady of the Pavements,” 

which is booked to open at the. 

.theatre next. 

Three hundred atmosphere play¬ 
ers, decked out in the gaily flam¬ 
boyant costumes of Napoleon the 
Third’s court — with bustles, hoops 
and breeches—appear in this color¬ 
ful sequence. 

Griffith, who revels in spectacular 
displays, has made this scene a mem¬ 
orable one because in it he uses, for 
the first time a “mob” for its psy¬ 
chological effect on the actions of 
his leading players. 

The story is a vivid drama of the 
struggle of two women for the love 
of a man. Set in a background of 
Napoleon’s brilliant, though decad¬ 
ent court, with its intrigues of pas¬ 
sion and state, it has proven itself 
one of the really great pictures of 
the year. 

William Boyd carries off the lead¬ 
ing role as a dashing young attache 
of the German embassy in Paris, 
with Jetta Goudal and Lupe Velez 
struggling for possession of him. 
George Fawcett, Albert Conti, Wil¬ 
liam Bakewell and Henry Armetta 
complete the cast. 

“Lady of the Pavements,” tb~ 
new D. W. Griffith production, will 

be shown at the. 

theatre on. . William 

Boyd, Jetta Goudal. Lupe Velez. 
George Fawcett, Albert Conti and 
William Bakewell are in leading 
roles. 

The picture is one of the most 
spectacular of Griffith’s career. 
From the suspenseful setting of a 
notorious cafe the story plunges 
deep in the dazzling splendor of 
Europe’s most colorful court. 

Boyd is in the role of Erich von 
Arnim of the German embassy; 
Miss Goudal portrays Simone, mis¬ 
tress of Napoleon the Third; Miss 
Velez is cast as a cafe singer; Faw¬ 
cett is chief of the German embassy, 
while Conti personates the French 
Chamberlain. 


Lupe Velez Star Material 
Declares George Fawcett 

That Lupe Velez has promise of 
being one of the foremost actresses, 
is the firm conviction of George 
Fawcett, playing with the sensation¬ 
al Mexican star in “Lady of the 
Pavements” the new D. W. Griffith 

production at the . 

theatre. “A natural ability, coupled 
with a wonderful aptitude, ambition, 
keen intelligence are Lupe’s,” says 
the actor. Fawcett, who is strong 
for clever youth found the fiery 
Lupe a joy to work with. William 
Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Albert Conti, 
William Bakewell and Henry Arm¬ 
etta complete the cast of the picture. 


SET WITH 300 
EFFECT FOR NEW FILM 
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Jetta Goudal Mystery 

Woman of Film Center 


As inscrutable as a Sphinx; aloof 
and silent, shunning alike the clam¬ 
orous praises of friends and the 

criticisms of rivals - that is Jetta 

Goudal. The French “cocktail of 
emotion,” appearing in D. W. Grif¬ 
fith’s “Lady of the Pavements,” th*. 

current attraction at the. 

theatre. 

The motion picture profession has 
yet to solve the mystery of this 
enigmatic actress who, paradoxical 
as it may seem, is the best known 
and the least known of all the noted 
stars of the screen. Jetta Goudal 
shuns society. 

What she does after her day’s 
work is over, nobody knows, except 
that she retires to that mysterious 
something that lies vaguely beyond 
her stout front door; and what she 
does with her spare time is nobody’s 
business, and because it is nobody’s 
business so many persons are in'ter- 

ted. 

So far as is known, the French 
actress has a complete monopoly in 
Hollywood on the mystery business, 
which is her reason for being so 
mysterious about it. If she should 
let out that secret, she says, there 
would be a thousand motion picture 
stars who would copy after her and 
become very able enigmas them¬ 
selves. Jetta works very hard while 
on the set and at night she goes 
home, as all good stars do. What 
she does there is nobody’s business 
but her own, and there comes the 
rub and the reputation for being a 
woman of mystery, which isn’t such 
a bad reputation after all. 

William Boyd, Lupe Velez, George 
Fawcett, Albert Conti, William Bake¬ 
well and Henry Armetta are cast in 
this United Artists special. 


JETTA GOUDAL IS 

CUSTOMS EXPERT 


Jetta Goudal has realized the 
greatest and most lasting ambition 
of her career—a chance to act for 
D. W. Griffith. 

The star was placed under con¬ 
tract by the noted director for one 
of the three most important roles in 
“Lady of the Pavements,” Griffith’s 
sensational new production running 

at the . 

theatre. 

Ever since "The Birth of a 
Nation,” which she saw in France, 
Miss Goudal has wanted to play in 
a Griffith romance, but not until the 
present time did the famous direc¬ 
tor have a characterization suitable 
to her exotic personality. 

In “Lady of the Pavements” the 
French star is assigned one of the 
most vivid and colorful roles of her 
varied career on the screen—a 
Parisian demi-mondaine of the 
Napoleonic court of 1870. 

Miss Goudal, who is somewhat of 
an authority on modes and customs 
of the period was of considerable 
aid to Griffith in working out many 
technical details of the production. 

The picture attains epical quali¬ 
ties and is presented on the United 
Artists program as a Griffith special. 
The decadence of Napoleon the 
Third’s riotous court; the affairs of 
nobles; the intrigues of the diplo¬ 
matic corps and a series of color¬ 
ful dances by Lupe Velez, the per¬ 
sonable Mexican player who scaled 
the movie heights with her dynam¬ 
ic characterization opposite “Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks as the Gaucho.” 

William Boyd appears in a highly 
romantic role in this picture. Others 
in the cast are George Fawcett, 
Albert Conti, William Bakewell and 
Henry Armetta. 


One Scene Nets Cameraman 
^1000—Cheap Says Griffith 


D. W. Griffith is by no means a 
spendthrift, yet he insists that one 
of the most economical expenditures 
made on “Lady of the Pavements,” 

the current attraction at the. 

theatre, was giving Ned Mann a 
thousand dollars for a single scene. 

Mann, who is an “effects direc¬ 
tor,” otherwise known as a trick 
cameraman, worked eighteen solid 
hours and ran his film through a 
special camera thirty-six times to 
make a sequence seventy-five feet in 
length. 

The result is a startling piece of 
camera work that is destined to 
rival the close-up, the flash-back 

and soft-focus photography-all 

Griffith discoveries. 

The cost of the sequence, includ¬ 
ing salaries of stars, electrical cur¬ 
rent and rental on “properties,’’was 
in excess of fifteen thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe 
Velez, George Fawcett, Albert Con¬ 
ti, William Bakewell and Henry Ar¬ 
metta are in the cast of “Lady of 
the Pavements,” a story laid in the 
period of Napoleon the Third. 



































Feature Stories and Radio Talk 


Radio Talk: 

ANNOUNCER: Mr. David Ray 
jones, well-known writer will tell 
you about his recent visit to the 
movie center at Hollywood where he 
saw the production of D. W. Grif¬ 
fith’s “Lady of the Pavements,” 

coming to the.theatre 

on. 

MR JONES: Ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the radio audience, I should 
like to take you within the sacred 
^ portals of a movie studio and reveal 
to you what goes on behind the 
camera lines. 

Imagine yourself in a large barn¬ 
like structure. You might think 
you had entered a commer¬ 
cial warehouse. It is one of the 
stages at the United Artists’ studio, 
solidly built; its spacious floor is 
cluttered with hundreds of articles, 
furniture, props, electrical equip¬ 
ment, odds and ends. There is a 
cathedral-like silence. Now you 
hear, at the farther end, an or¬ 
chestra playing an old French mel¬ 
ody, and a voice rising and falling 
in persuasive accents. 

You tread your way through the 
shadowy place, and then you see, 
standing out in the semi-darkness, 
like soft, impressionistic paintings, 

the sets for a motion picture play- 

a sylvan garden, the exterior of an 
old-world cottage, a quaint kitchen, 
with all the atmosphere of another 
age, a stately doorway of an im¬ 
pressive mansion — all perfect in 
their design, decoration and fur¬ 
nishings and taking on an eerie 
beauty in the soft half-light. 

But as you gaze, fascinated, you 
hear the music and the voice of the 
speaker more distinctly, and you 
apprbach a brightly-lighted set. 
You stop, held by the glamor of 
the sight. What you see, beyond 
the semi-circle of camera and elec¬ 
trical equipment, is an ornate inter¬ 
ior of a Parisian home, richly fur¬ 
nished. A beautiful woman sits on 
a cushioned sofa, stiff and imperi¬ 
ous in her manner. She wears a 
feathered hat, a gown with a tight 
bodice and broad flounced skirt, a 
striking example of the style of 
another day. You recognize her as 
Jetta Goudal. At her feet, kneels 
a young girl, in an attitude of sup¬ 
plication, beautiful in her wide- 


Have this chat broadcast from 
your local radio station. Pay for 
your time if necessary, but get it 
working for you. 


eyed appeal. None other than Lupe 
Velez. Beyond them, seemingly not 
at all interested, is William Boyd. 
All is silence, save for the old 
French melody hauntingly played by 
the orchestra. The scene has been 
rehearsed. It is being photographed, 
or “shot,” as studio parlance ex¬ 
presses it. It is gripping, dramatic, 
poignant in its tenderness, swift in 
its conflict. 

D. W. Griffith is directing this 
scene for “Lady of the Pavements,” 

the current . 

attraction — a story written by the 
noted author of “The Miracle.” 
You see the famous director sit¬ 
ting in a battered chair beside the 
camera, watching, eagerly, tensely, 
every movement, every bit of facial 
play of the actresses. The scene 
ends. He is satisfied. He rises, re¬ 
lieved, relaxed. 

Nothing means more to D. W. 
Griffith than the medium of expres¬ 
sion with which his name is linked 
the world over. He is a serious, 
sensitive type of man, especially 
when he is speaking of his life- 
work. 

“Motion pictures,” he says, “are 
a great creative development of our 
time, because they are a composite 
of the various arts and are so broad 
in their appeal and possibilities. 
They are vital as a dramatic ve¬ 
hicle, and they have power as an 
artistic and literary form of ex¬ 
pression. They are destined to 
progress much within the next few 
years. We shall see screen epics 
which will rank with the finest mas¬ 
terpieces of world-renowned art¬ 
ists.” 

That Griffith is a worthy expon¬ 
ent of what he preaches is quite 
evident from his direction of the 
“Lady of the Pavements.” The pic¬ 
ture is a work of art, but in addi¬ 
tion to this it is genuine entertain¬ 
ment. A visit to the. 

theatre on. when the 

film is to be shown will more than 
repay you. The story tells of a 
great love that rose out of the flam¬ 
ing hate of a woman scorned. 

I hope you enjoy the completed 
picture as much as I did watching 
it being filmed. 


/ 


JETTA GOUDAL BELIEVES SUPREME COMPLIMENT 
IS FOR A MAN TO CONSIDER WOMAN HIS EOUAL 


No matter how hard he tried, a 
man could never do anything that 
would please her as much as con¬ 
sidering her his equal, says Jetta 
Goudal, the French actress who ap¬ 
pears in D. W. Griffith’s production, 
“Lady of the Pavements,” at the 
.theatre. 

“This gruff sex takes itself so se¬ 
riously, and women so lightly,” de¬ 
clares the star, “that it is refreshing 
to meet a man who doesn’t flatter 
but recognizes that women are on 
an intellectual level with men, and 
gives consideration accordingly. 


How often have all women been 
treated with a condescending atti¬ 
tude by some man who is so far be¬ 
neath them that it would be laugh¬ 
able if it were not so aggravating! 

“It is true that women have been 
asserting themselves within the past 
few years. This tendency of inde¬ 
pendence is to me more than a fad. 
It means that women are recogniz¬ 
ing in themselves for the first time 
a universal ability and intelligence 
that has been theirs always, but 
which is only now placing them on 
a level with men.” 



WILLIAM BOYDJETTA GOUDAL 
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Jetta Goudal Speaks in 
Defense of "Temperament” 

Criticism points its accusing 
fingers at stars and extras alike; 
sometimes the accusations are 
merited and well-founded; some¬ 
times they are not, and the innocent 
players are supposed to bear their 
burdens with submissive calm and 
stand for further ridicule. 

Occasionally they review the 
calumnies cast upon them by an un¬ 
knowing or malicious world and 
then there is a verbal explosion of 
indignant denial. This was the case 
when Jetta Goudal, featured player 
in D. W. Griffith’s United Artists 
special, “Lady of the Pavements’ 

the current picture at the. 

theatre, learned that the world finds 
she is exceedingly temperamental 
and fiery of character. The fact 
that she has a charming, retiring 

personality-almost shrinking-is 

lost sight of. 

But the truth is far from what 
one hears it is. Jetta, contrary to 
her detractors, doesn’t throw things 
at her directors, neither does she 
cry and stamp her foot in rage 
when things don’t go as they should. 
This is how she feels about the 
criticism. 

“The most absurd thing in the 
world for people to say is that I am 
temperamental. The opposite is 
quite the truth. This criticism gained 
impetus when some fellow heard me 
express-perhaps loudly and ex¬ 

cited!}'—just what I wanted to wear 
in my pictures. The man mistook 
zeal for temperament. 

“I have never made unnecessary 
or impossible demands during my 
picture career and the only words 
I speak while working on the set 
are the lines I have to recite and 
the . orders I must give my wardrobe 
maids and seamstresses. 

“Clothes are my stock in trade, 
and for this reason alone I will not 
go on with a picture until 1 am satis¬ 
fied in my mind that I am looking 
my very best. This action benefits 
the producer who pays me, the 
public who must look at me and the 
little inner self that some call vanity. 

“If that is temperament, then I 
am TEMPERAMENTAL.” 


REHEARSALS GRIFFITH’S 
WEAPON TO DOWN COSTS 

Hollywood, Calif.-Thoroughness 

of detail in consequential things and 
a full realization of the broadness 
and scope of his media are two of 
the factors that have elevated 
D. W. Griffith to the very topmost 
ranks of the picture dramatists. 

Illustrative of this is his indul¬ 
gence in the pet peculiarity of re¬ 
hearsing his screen players some¬ 
times three and four weeks before 
actual shooting starts. An expen¬ 
sive practice it is—considering the 
current trend of salaries—but to 
Griffith it is the very backbone of 
his economic independence as a pro¬ 
ducer. 

“Rehearsal,” he says, “acquaints 
the players with their parts and 
gives them an opportunity to study 
the characters so that there can be 
no wastage of time when actual 
production is under way with its 
huge overhead in lights and labor. 

An actual instance in defense of 
rehearsals is given in the prepara¬ 
tion for “Lady of the Pavements” 
which is the feature attraction at the 

. theatre, 

with William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, 
Lupe Velez, George Fawcett, Albert 
Conti, William Bakewell and Henry 
Armetta. Miss Velez is Mexican 
and has but a beginner’s knowledge 
of the English tongue. The re¬ 
hearsals were vital to her under¬ 
standing of the full emotional ran^e 
required of her as a singer and a 
dancer in a French inn. As she 
was carefully explained each scene 
in detail, with its dramatic import, 
she rehearsed it with prompt exact¬ 
ness. There was no delay. After 
three days of this she knew her 
screen personality intimately and 
was able to infuse into it some of 
her own vivacious qualities as well. 

“Summed up, the advantages de¬ 
rived from rehearsals,” says Griffith, 
“are that they eliminate film 
wastage caused by retaking scenes 
three and sometimes four times, 
that they are fair to actors because 
they give them a preknowledge of 
what they are supposed to do; that 
they cut down length of production 
schedule by half, with a consequent 
saving in overhead and that they 
lessen the labor of the director in 
production.’’ 


Uniforms for Film Exact 
18 Pound Toll from Boyd 

For the information of those who 
care foj: such trivial things, William 
Boyd wants it known that the next 
man who suggests he work in a 
tight fitting uniform will find free 
and involuntary parking space in a 
wooden kimono. 

Boyd, who plays the leading role 
in D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of the 

Pavements” at the. 

theatre, wears a heavy woolen uni¬ 
form in the picture that within three 
weeks reduced his weight eighteen 
pounds. Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe 
Velez, George Fawcett, Albert Con¬ 
ti, William Bakewell and Henry Ar¬ 
metta are cast in this Griffith spe¬ 
cial for United Artists release. 





























Reviews and Features 


GRIFFITH’S LATEST 
SUPERB FILM FARE 


Magnificent sets - replicas in 

many cases of the historic halls in 

which the Third Napoleon trod- 

the full ecstasy of the decadent 
court of France with its gaily cos¬ 
tumed dames in their hooped finery, 
marbled halls of splendor and the 
Parisian dives—all these are part of 
D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” a romantic screen poem out 
of fancy’s pages, which is scheduled 

open at the.theatre 

next. 

For sheer beauty and spectacular 
display, lavishness of production 
and that elusive, indefinable quality 
best known as color, Griffith has set 
himself a standard of pictorial charm 
that even the massive aestheticism 
of “Intolerance,” or the inspiration 
of “The Birth of a Nation” does not 
surpass. 

Within this environment of beau¬ 
ty, Griffith weaves one of the most 
daring stories of his twerty years of 
effort in pictures. The picture un¬ 
folds the intrigues of a mistress of 
Napoleon who, thwarted in her self¬ 
ish love for an officer of the Prus¬ 
sian legation, succeeds in marrying 
him off to a girl of the streets for 
the express purpose of debasing 
him. 

Difficult though this subject is, the 
director has achieved a highly en¬ 
tertaining continuity of dramatic 
events which the excellent acting of 
William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, Lupe 
Velez, George Fawcett, Albert Conti, 
William Bakewell and Henrv Ar- 
metta augment to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. 

The care and forethought which 
is the birthright of a Griffith pic¬ 
ture is made easily apparent in 
“Lady of the Pavements.” The cast 
was chosen with a sincere view to 
obtaining players whose natural 
characteristics featured in the story. 
For the good-natured, boyish Prus¬ 
sian legation attache, William Boyd 
was the best obtainable type in Hol¬ 
lywood; Jetta Goudal was born in 
France and acted on the French 
stage. There is no other actress 
who could portrav the aristocratic 
bearing, the proud disdain, the aloof¬ 
ness and the enigmatic qualities of 
Napoleon’s mistress as she can. 


The Hollywood extras’ delight-a 

crowded ballroom sequence-is one 

of the spectacular scenes in D. W. 
Griffith’s “Lady of the Pavements” 
at the.theatre. 

Three hundred “atmosphere play¬ 
ers” appear in this colorful se¬ 
quence. 

Griffith, who revels in spectacu¬ 
lar displays, has made this scene a 
memorable one because in it he uses 
for the first time a "mob” for its 
psychological effect on the actions 
of his leading players. 

“Lady of the Pavements” is a 
vivid story of the struggle of two 
women for the love of a man. Wil¬ 
liam Boyd carries off the leading 
role as a dashing young diplomatic 
attache in Paris, with Jetta Goudal 
and Lupe Velez struggling for pos¬ 
session of him. 


NEW GRIFFITH FILM ACHIEVES DISTINCTION 
AS ARTISTIC AND ENTERTAINING PHOTOPLAY 


FRIENDS PERSUADED 
BOYD TO BE ACTOR 


By WILLIAM BOYD 


Proving at last to even the most 
skeptical that it can be done, D. W. 
Griffith has turned out a production 
that combines the swift-moving 
charm and entertainment value of 
a musical comedy with the suspense 

of a tense drama-furthermore, he 

has dressed his production with a 
background of color and pageantry 
which will characterize “Lady of 
the Pavements” as one of the out¬ 
standing pictorial achievements of 
the season. 

“Lady of the Pavements” opened 

at the .theatre.. 

with William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, 
and Lupe Velez, in the leading roles, 
and each of these stars is deserving 
of considerable credit in making the 
picture as good as it is. 

Lupe Velez, a comparative new¬ 
comer, conjures up a dreamer’s vi¬ 
sion of what romantic Spain must 
have been like with the mood she 
creates as the cabaret dancer who 
figures prominently in the story. 
The dash and color of the contin¬ 
ental, and the fiery, vibrant ardor 
of Latin love is, as interpreted by 
Miss Velez, alone worth the price 

of admission to the . 

theatre. 

The story of the “Lady of the 
Pavements” is typical of Griffith, 
the romanticist in his most spec¬ 
tacular moods. It opens up at the 
Court of Napoleon the Third, with 
all its pomp and decadent splen¬ 
dor where a Countess, (Jetta Gou¬ 
dal) conceives the idea of marrying 
a cabaret girl (Lupe Velez) to the 
man (William Boyd) who had 
scorned her. 

She succeeds and the struggle of 
the cabaret girl to rectify matters 
once she has learned of the plot 
forms the main bulwark of an in¬ 
teresting and gripping story. 

“Lady of the Pavements” will go 
down on record as one of the finest 
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pictures that have emanated from 
the direction of D. W. Griffith. The 
art that produced "The Birth of a 
Nation,” “Intolerance,” “Broken 
Blossoms” and ‘ Way Down East 
again comes into its own in a story 
of vivid people animating a brilliant 
reproduction of one of Europe s 
most spectacular periods. 

In the supporting cast are George 
Fawcett, Albert Conti, William Bake¬ 
well, Franklin Pangborn, Henry Ar- 
metta and several hundred courtiers 
and apaches. 

The plot of “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments” originated from the colorful 
pen of Karl Volmoeller, author of 
“The Miracle,” the spectacular Max 
Reinhardt stage play which created 
such a sensation some time back. 
Sam Taylor, noted film director, 
adapted the story to the screen. 


Mr. Boyd, who plays the hero in 
D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” which comes to the . 

theatre on .. recounts the 

events in his life which brought film 
fame and fortune. 

Possibly 1 would never have faced 
a motion picture camera'if I hadn’ 
arrived in Orange, California, with 
but thirty-five cents to my name. 
My destination was San Diego, one 
hundred miles away, but one can’t 
travel even a hundred miles on 
thirty-five cents. 

My parents had died when I was 
in my early teens, and I was obliged 
to shift for myself. For some un- 
definable reason I had always 
wanted to go to San Diego, and I 
left high school in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
with the idea of doing so. 

My first job in Orange was ouite 
a natural one for a hungry kid. It 
was as a grocery clerk. 

I met some fellows working with 
a motion picture company on loca¬ 
tion near Orange. Claiming I was 
sure to screen well they persuaded 
me to make Hollywood my goal. 

However, it was more than a ye*r 
before I had money enough to risk 
it. I tried selling automobiles but 
oil drilling offered bigger returns. 

Then I tried the movies. But I 
was able to find only occasional 
extra work. 

When the war broke out I de¬ 
cided I’d far rather be a soldier than 
an actor. 1 enlisted, but an athletic 
heart, a souvenir of my football 
days in high school, enforced a 
change of plans. 

After my discharge I ran the 
Post Exchange at March Field, 
Riverside, California, for some time. 
Finally I returned to Hollywood and 
again began to haunt the studios, 
this time in dead earnest. Cecil B. 
DeMille, gave me a bit in “Why 
Change Your Wife.” Other minor 
roles in various pictures followed, 
and Mr. DeMille gave me small 
parts in several of his productions. 
This foretaste of success whetted 
my ambitions and I was now afire 
with determination to land real 
parts in motion pictures. 


These Advance Briefs Are Ideal Fillers; 

Get Them Planted in Your Local Newspaper 


Two large wine vats-relics of 

the Spanish-rule days in Southern 
California—were transported from 
San Diego for use in “Lady of the 
Pavements,” D. Griffith s latest 

production now showing at the 
.theatre. 

The huge casks-each capable of 

holding 2500 gallons-were being 

used in the cabaret scenes of the 
picture. 


William Boyd, playing in D. W. 
Griffith’s “Lady of the Pavements, 

coming to the. 

theatre, has discovered that the 
average film star gives away 1 100 
personal autographs in a year. This 
figure, Boyd says, does not include 


the fan mail which bears his fac¬ 
simile signature. 


Sam Taylor, director, is also Sam 
Taylor, scenarist. 

Few know that the youthful di¬ 
rector of John Barrymore’s “Tem¬ 
pest” and Mary Pickford’s “My Best 
Girl” is also a screen writer of more 
than passing note. Taylor wrote the 
script for D. Griffith s Lady 

of the Pavements,” which features 
William Boyd, Jetta Goudal and Lup e 
Velez at the . theatre. 

“Lady of the Pavements” is “mu¬ 
sically inspired” by Irving Berlin, 
who has written several songs which 
are incorporated in the musical 
score for the film. 


I was finally placed under con¬ 
tract bv Mr. DeMille and given a 
featured role in “The Road to 
Yesterday.” Then came my big 
chance in "The Volea Boatman.” 
This picture was a milestone in my 
life in another fashion for it was 
during its making that I met and 
married Elinor Fair. 

I like working in motion pictures, 
particularly when I play such roles 
as I had in "The Volga Boatman” 
and now have in Mr. D. W. Griffith’s 
“Lady of the Pavements.” Inci¬ 
dentally, I think this picture is my 
best. 

It’s a great lif® this motion 
picture business if you don't weak¬ 
en. I’m certainly glad I had a try 
at it. 








































Biographies Editors Want 


IS BLUFFING SECRET 
OF JETTA’S FAME? 

Jetta Goudal, the famous screen 
star, ‘whose latest appearance is in 
D. IV. Griffith's “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” which comes to the . 

. theatre on .. 

tells the story of her life, how she 
ran away from home at sixteen, 
played leads without ever having been 
on the stage and how the great love 
of her life was shattered in the 
World War. 


By JETTA GOUDAL 

I had to steal away from home 
to have a theatrical career. My 
parents were very strict and decidedly 
conventional. I must be like the 
other little ladies in our town of 
Versailles, France, prim, restrained, 
pattern-like. 

But I delighted in being different. 
When a chance came to join a 
travelling troupe and I could see 
from the questions I put to my 
parents that they would rather not 
hear of such a life for me, 1 simply 
ran away. 

Many sleepless nights followed. I 
had “bluffed” the manager of the 
company into giving me leads in the 
repertoire. Parts I had professed 
having often played, which in reality 
I was hearing of for the first time, 
were assigned to me. I had to 
spend endless, weary hours in my 
room memorizing the lines and 
making good. 

France, Belgium, Holland, we 
“barnstormed*’ them all. And then 
came the war and love. A refined 
young Frenchman was introduced 
to me and we were mutually at¬ 
tracted to one another. My parents 
had never forgiven my running 
away and our constant travelling 
prevented me from being able to 
make friends. I was terribly loneW 
and this handsome youth was like 
a balm to my tortured mind and 
heart. 

^ The happy hours we spent to- 

Igether terminated all too soon when 
he was called to the front. At 
Verdun he gave up his life for his 
country. It was as though a curtain 
had shut me off from the world. 

I came to America to forget. The 
gift of confidence and assurance so 
helpful at the start of my career 
again served me in good stead. 
The Hero, * The Elton Case” and 
Simon Called Peter” were among 
the plays in which I appeared. 

My entrance into, pictures came 
as a shock. Sidney Olcott called 
me up and said that an actress for 
a very important “bit” had dis¬ 
appointed him. Would I play the 
part—a tubercular slum mother- 

The picture was “Timothy’s 
Quest.” I had never faced a cam¬ 
era in my life. But I went through 
with it, and it really wasn’t so bad. 

Then came “The Bright Shawl,” 
“The Green Goddess,” “Open all 
Night,” “Salome of the Tenements” 
and “The Spaniard.” 

* And now I’m a grand lady of 
France in D. W. Griffith’s “Lady 
of the Pavements,” just as I might 
have been had I been less independ¬ 
ent. 



JETTA GOUDALD.W.GRJFFITVlS 
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George Fawcett Actor 

for Over Forty Years 


George Fawcett, who plays the 
role of the Prussian Ambassador in 
D. W. Griffith’s new production, 
“Lady of the Pavements,” coming 

to the.theatre on 

.. is called the “grand 

old man” of pictures, not because 
of his age, which is mellow enough, 
but because of his more than two 
score years of dramatic experience. 

The veteran stage and screen ac¬ 
tor created many original stage roles, 
among them Rob Dowd, in “The 
Little Minister,” with Maude Adams. 
A Baltimore theatre leased by Faw¬ 
cett housed a Shakespearean reper¬ 
tory company which presented such 
favorites as “Othello,” “As You 
Like It,” “Much Ado About Noth¬ 
ing,” "Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Stock, a country-wide tour with 
“The Man of the Hour” in which he 
played the politician, and an ap¬ 
pearance here and abroad in “The 
Squaw Man,” preceded his entrance 
nto the movies in 1914 via “The 
Majesty of the Law.” His next ven¬ 
ture was a star part in a Thomas 
Ince picture, followed by a leading 
role in Douglas Fairbanks’ "The 
Habit of Happiness.” 

Fawcett worked two years for D. 
W. Griffith, as a player mostly, but 
in one case as a director. Ever since 
he has been a free-lance actor with 
a record of steady work that no 
other character actor in Hollywood 
can equal. 

Fawcett’s most recent pictures in¬ 
clude “The Enemy,” “Captain Sal¬ 
vation,” “Tillie, the Toiler,” “The 
Wedding March,” “Helen of Troy,” 
“Tempest,” with John Barrymore, 
and now “Lady of the Pavements,” 
with William Boyd, Jetta Goudal, 
Lupe Velez, Albert Conti, William 
Bakewell, Franklin Pangborn and 
Henry Arme'tta. 


AMATEUR WORK GOT 
LUPE VELEZ START 

Lupe Velez may well be con¬ 
sidered one of the next great stars. 
For sheer personality and fire no 
other screen figure of recent years 
is like this young Mexican actress 
who plays in D. W. Griffith’s new 
production, “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments,” now at the . 

theatre. 

Miss Velez, a Wampas Baby Star 
for 1928, was born near Mexico 
City, eighteen years ago and early 
in life showed an aptitude for 
dancing. Her first stage appear¬ 
ance was in a church festival at the 
capital city where she did a number 
of folk dances so effectively that 
she was engaged by a professional 
theatrical company as ballerina. 

She was in Monterey with the 
Mexican musical comedy, "Ha-ta- 
plan,” when her vivacious talents 
were brought to the attention of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Woodyard who 
placed her under their personal con¬ 
tract and brought her to Holly¬ 
wood. 

Hal Roach, the comedy maker, 
was the first producer to see possi¬ 
bilities in the girl. After a few 
appearances in Roach comedies, 
Douglas Fairbanks who was look¬ 
ing for madcap type to play op¬ 
posite him in “The Gaucho," 
gave Miss Velez her first screen 
test for a dramatic role. It is said 
that Fairbanks was so impressed 
with her then that he signed her to 
play the part before the tests were 
developed. 

As a result of her work in “The 
Gaucho,” Miss Velez although only 
two months in the country, was 
placed in the enviable position of 
being in constant demand by pro¬ 
ducers. She went to the DeMille 
Studio and played opposite Rod La 
Rocque in “Stand and. Deliver.” 

At the conclusion of that picture. 
Joseph M. Schenck, head of United 
Artists, placed her under a five- 
year contract to his organization. 
Miss Velez thus joins such noted 
stars as Charles Chaplin, Gloria 
Swanson, Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, John Barrymore, Norma 
and Constance Talmadge, Ronald 
Colman, Vilma Banky, Dolores Del 
Rio and Buster Keaton in producing 
screen plays for release through 
United Artists. 

Miss Velez has lived in San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, and was educated at 
the Convent of Our Lady of the 
Lake in that city. Her selection by 
the Wampas as a Baby Star is in 
recognition of the work she has al¬ 
ready done and will do. 


Griffith Cameraman Voted 
Third Best of Profession 

Karl Struss, who photograohed 
D. W. Griffith’s "Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments” at the. 

theatre, has been named third on a 
list of ten best cinematographers in 
a poll of Hollywood directors con¬ 
ducted by The Film Daily. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that the four lead¬ 
ing cameramen, according to the 
vote, are all under contract to the 
United Artists, distributors of “Lady 
of the Pavements.” 


GAMENESS WON BOYD 
FILM LAUREL WREATH 


Hollywood calls William Boyd, 
co-star of D. W. Griffith’s “Lady of 
the Pavements,” showing at the 

.theatre, “The Man 

Who Stuck.” 

And that very quality of stick- 
to-it-iveness, that ability to weather 
storms of discouragement and fight 
back when the world gave him clout 
after clout on the point of the chin 
won for William Boyd his present 
popularity. 

There are those, of course, who 
call him “Lucky Bill Boyd,” who 
think that he just walked into the 
movies and leaped to sudden fame 
through his work in “The Volga 
Boatman.” Where has he been all 
these years, they say. Why haven’t 
we seen more of him? He is young. 
He is wholesome. 

And if they were told that they 
had seen William Boyd in every 
picture that Cecil B. DeMille has 
made in the last seven years they 
would probably laugh incredulously. 

William Boyd started with De 
Mille as an extra in "Why Change 
Your Wife?” And he has been 
everything, from butler to bystander, 
from carpenter to chauffeur. And 
all the time DeMille watched him 
out of the corner of his eye. When¬ 
ever he would get discouraged, his 
friends would advise him to stick. 
Finally, he was cast for a prominent 
part in “Fool’s Paradise,” but two 
days before starring the picture he 
broke his ankle and another actor 
appeared in his place. That was a 
terrific blow, but he stuck. 

Don’t call Bill an actor. He in¬ 
sists that he isn’t, despite what t the 
critics say of his work. 

“Anyone can be an actor,” he as¬ 
serts. “Give a man a gun and 
tell him the scene calls for him to 
kill a man. He will act the role 
mechanically. He is an actor. 

“But give a man with brains a 
gun and describe the same scene to 
him. This man will immediately 
visualize the scene. He hates the 
man he is about to kill. He has 
been wronged. There is nobody 
on earth he hates more. He wants 
to see him die. 

“You see? He lives the scene. 
He does not merely act it. It is 
part of his life. It is his crime. 
But he is not acting.” 

However, D. W. Griffith, who 
ought to know, insists that William 
Boyd is a very great actor. He is 
a great actor, the director states, 
because he doesn’t act. 





























Griffith Risks All to Live Up to Ideals 



PIONEERING PUT 

DIRECTOR AT TOP 

Romantic Career of the 
World’s Most Conspicuous 
Motion Picture Genius 


By DONALD MASTERS 

You could no more write a his- 
tory of the motion picture industry 
without narrating the story of D. W. 
Griffith, whose “Lady of the Pave¬ 
ments" is playing to capacity audi¬ 
ences at the . 

theatre, than you could describe the 
development of the automobile with¬ 
out mentioning Henry Ford. Griffith 
is to the movies what such men as 
Ford, Gary, Morgan and Wright are 
to the motor, steel, finance and avi¬ 
ation worlds. As a matter of cast- 
iron fact, he represents even more 
to the film industry than the others 
do to their respective fields, for the 
movies of today are largely depen¬ 
dent on their existence to the vision 
and creative ability of the famous 
director. 

Consider that Griffith has made 
a total of 42 7 pictures during his 
twenty years of dominance in mo¬ 
tion pictures at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately $1 1,409,000; remember that 
these pictures have earned — and 
' still are earning profits, to date 
having brought in a total of 

$54,603,000. 

Perhaps, after all, his may be a 
more lasting glory than that which 
will fall to the lot of many of the 
others. When he was a very young 
man and earned the princely sum 
of five dollars a day while acting 
for Biograph, he may have had the 
knowledge that the truly great are 
those that survive in the hearts of 
future generations. 

He began to worry the executives 
of the Biograph to give him a 
chance to direct and make pictures 
He didn’t want to act. He didn't 
Jfcve a tinker’s or a plumber’s dam 
about acting. What he wanted to 
do from the very beginning was to 
make pictures. Screen stories were 
quite elemental—a negro mammy 
washing a little black boy was a 
headline feature at Hammerstein’s 
New York Theatre \yhen D. W. 
completed his first film. “The 
Adventures of Dollie.” a story of 
the kidnapping of Dollie by a gypsy, 
and of her subsequent escape in a 
barrel through a rushing torrent. 
To create suspense he created the 
“flash-back.’’ 

“Dollie” was the first definite 
movie hit. It was a success and 
there was a certain unusual some¬ 
thing about it which the officials 
considered terrible, but the public 
heartily approved of. That some¬ 
thing was the first introduction on 
the screen of the “suspense" note. 
This was in 1908, and ever since 
then the chief keynote of the screen 
masterpieces produced by D. W. 
Griffith has been motivated from 
VDollie." 


Griffith began to create his pic¬ 
tures with the idea of making the 
very best of the new medium. First 
of all, they must be developed away 
from the crude, jerky, ugly condi¬ 
tion in which they were shown. 
They must be beautiful. Next, they 
must be, above everything else, 
human in story and appeal. Lastly, 
they must be commercial sucesses. 

In the twenty years that he has 
been creating screen entertainment, 
D. W. has never deviated from the 
set rules he coined for himself back 
in the dark days of Biograph. As 
a result he has travelled the high 
road of success, only to find himself 
at the end of ten years untiring, 
constant, relentless, but with his 
ideals practically thrust in the back¬ 
ground. He is a visionary and like 
most visionaries, a very poor busi¬ 
ness man, with the result that some 
of his artistic triumphs have been 
created to no avail. 

D. W. Griffith is and always has 
been the most artistic man in the mo¬ 
tion picture game. He has created 
more stars than most of the other 
directors put together. With his 
arrival on the horizon as a notable 
screen figure, there came in his 
company such impressive names as 
Mary Pickford, the Gishes. Dick 
Barthelmess, Mae Marsh, Blanche 
Sweet, Douglas Fairbanks, Colleen 


Moore, Mack Sennett, Eric von 
Stroheim, Donald Crisp, Norma 
Shearer, Constance Talmadge and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Even in the very first days of his 
career he cut across the sky-line 
like a comet. Such pictures as 
“When Pippa Passes," "The Taming 
of the Shrew," “Edgar Allen Poe,' 
‘Judith of Bethulia" were startling 
innovations in the still obscure in¬ 
dustry. The last named made film 
history, as it was the first of the 
four-reel pictures, and every official 
predicted dire failure. It demon¬ 
strated that Griffith was on his way 
to become a producer of spectacular 
productions. 

Film history was made again 
when Griffith produced “The Birth 
of a Nation," Just recently “Intol¬ 
erance was shown in a revival of 
earlier triumphs, and, after ten- 
years, it was unanimously declared 
by the press in New York “to be 
the greatest epic the screen has 
ever produced." 

Every fan recalls “Way Down 
East," “Hearts of the World" (the 
war historical screen record, which 
was first conceived at No. 10 
Downing Street, the home of Lloyd 
George in London), and the poig¬ 
nant “Broken Blossoms.” 

Soon after “Broken Blossoms," 


GAVE START TO 

MANY BIG STARS 

His Triumphs a Mixture 
of Idealism and Realism 

and Wistfulness 


Griffith produced a war picture 
called “The Greatest Thing in Life." 
It was a simple story, told with the 
deft, skillful hands of a master, but 
it wa* a failure. In an effort to re¬ 
gain his fortune, he produced other 
stories which invariably cost twice 
as much as the preceding one. 
But to his artistic triumphs he may 
calmly lay his present status. He 
can never visualize the common¬ 
place. He must have in his mind 
life; the hidden depths of all of the 
absolute romance of every-day 
emotions of humanity. These must 
be portrayed by his characters so 
that his audience will feel the mirror 
held up to nature. 

Without this delving into the 
emotional pools of the soul, Griffith 
is utterly lost. He has no desire to 
create cute little pictures or neat 
little patterns. 

He is responsible for such impor¬ 
tant essentials of the film as the 
“close-up" the “flash-back," the 
“fade-out" the “long shot” “mist 
photography,” which (if he had not 
been so busy inventing, and groping 
for ideals) would have made him 
one of the richest men in the world 
today. 

Griffith has always followed an 
idea for weeks until it has become 
concrete in his mind. Then he puts 
it into actual rehearsal and from 
then on, his story is evolved. His 
manner of direction is unique. The 
real Griffith is of a singular sim¬ 
plicity but like all true geniuses he 
has wasted several efforts in so 
far as the public is concerned. 

Griffith is deserving of the highest 
praise; for at the risk of fame and 
fortune, he has through his pion¬ 
eering done more than any other to 
raise the moving picture to its pre¬ 
sent high standing among the fine 
arts. 
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The Art of Becoming ^famous Overnight 


lUPE VELEZ’S CAREER PROVES PERSONALITY 
ONLY REQUISITE TO ATTAIN FILM STARDOM 


Heroine of D. W. Griffith’s "Lady of the Pavements” 
Landed in Hollywood Without Friends, Money or 
Prospects; A Stellar Light in Two Years 


By ETTA EATON 


{A glimpse into the life cf the little Mexican favorite who appears and 
sings in D. W. Griffith’s first sound production “Lady of the Pavements” 
noiv shozving at the ... theatre .) 

Vivid, dark, vivacious, with clear olive skin; Hashing black eyes, 
fringed with long lashes; scarlet lips, ever beautiful teeth; slender, ex¬ 
pressive hands that are never still; a slim figure, perfectly moulded, 
that bends and sways in rhythm to every passing mood—a splash of 
color, a burst of golden melody—this is Lupe Velez, madcap from 
Mexico. 

As frank and naive as a child, full of tempestuous moods, bubbling 
over with the joy of living, generous to a fault, saucy, mischievous, lazy 
and glad of it-still this is Lupe. 



The Screen Proqre^ofM&e^fe,Heroine 

ol-D.W.Griffith’s *fatty of the.fkvemenis 

18 —Two Col. Velez Feature (Mat 10c; Cut JOc) 


A girl only nineteen years old, 
but already far up on the ladder 
of success. A daring little girl who, 
on a long chance of getting the cov¬ 
eted role in Richard Bennett’s “The 
Dove” came all alone from Mexico 
City to a strange country among 
strangers, and by the compelling 
force of her captivating personality 
and accomplishments, made good— 
and still we speak of Lupe. 

Lupe Velez was born in San Luis 
Potosi, a day’s run from Mexico 
Qky. Her mother, Jesephine Velez, 
was an opera singer and her father 
was Colonel Villalabos of the Mex¬ 
ican army. 

She went to school in San An¬ 
tonio to Our Lady of the Lake con¬ 
vent. Here she studied English but 
not using it at home, did not be¬ 
come very proficient in that tongue. 
However, she is now a fluent talker 
in the language of the country in 
which she has gained fame and rec¬ 
ognition. She also studied typewrit¬ 
ing, but sitting still before a ma¬ 
chine for hours on a stretch had no 
charm for such an active girl, and 
she did not keep up her practice. 

Her father was wounded in battle 
when Lupe was about fifteen years 
old. Now there was a good reason 
for the girl to do something to help 
out the family pocketbook. Her 
mother finally yielded to her en¬ 
treaties to be allowed to apply for 
work in a musical comedy then run¬ 


ning in Mexico City. The name 
of the show was “Rataplan.” 
Lupe was by now an excellent danc¬ 
er. She had had practically no 
training but danced spontaneously. 
After an exhibition of her steps, 
she was given a try-out and, to her 
delight, was accepted. 

Instantly she became the rage of 
Mexico City. Her youth and beauty 
coupled with the originality and in¬ 
spired abandon of her dancing, 
gained admirers far and wide. 

An American and his wife, trav¬ 
elling in Mexico, saw the tempestu¬ 
ous child in “Rataplan” and recog¬ 
nized unusual talent. They told her 
she would make a hit in the United 
States. But Lupe loved her own 
country and did not care to leave 
her father and mother. So she 
made no attempt to follow the sug¬ 
gestions of the Americans. She 
continued to dance in “Rataplan” 
and enjoy her sensational triumph. 

Her American admirers returned 
to Los Angeles and discovered that 
Richard Bennett was about to pro¬ 
duce “The Dove,” a play with a 
beautiful Spanish girl in the title 
role. They at once wrote Lupe to 
come to Los Angeles, but when she 
arrived she found that Mr. Bennett 
had cast the title role. 

It might have seemed to one less 
independent and courageous that 
the only thing to do was to go back 


home—pronto. Not so Lupe—the 
thought of acknowledging defeat 
never occurred to her. Instead she 
looked for work elsewhere. She se¬ 
cured a part with Fanchon and Mar¬ 
co in one of their “Ideas’* for the 
West Coast Theatres, at seventy- 
five dollars a week. She was seen 
in Glendale at a local theatre by 
Mr. McClune of The Music Box Re¬ 
vue. He recognized unusual talent 
in the little Mexican madcap, and 
offered her a part with his organ¬ 
ization. And he gave her two hun¬ 
dred dollars a week—a very nice 
sum for a seventeen year old girl. 

She made a hit in “The Music 
Box.” Fannie Brice, the star of 
the play took the girl under her 
friendly wing. She would take her 
by the hand and introduce her to 
the audience, saying “Watch this 
little girl. She’s going to be a big 
bet.” Lupe was most grateful to 
Miss Brice and they became fast 
friends. 

One night Harry Rapf, executive 
at M. G. M. Studios, at Culver City, 
attended the “Music Box Revue.” 
He saw Lupe Velez dance and he 
knew she would be a great bet in 
motion pictures. He went back- 
stage and met the little Mexican 
girl and suggested that she come 
out to the Hal Roach Studios, where 
comedies for release through his 
organization are made, and have a 
screen test. 


The result of that screen test was 
a contract for Lupe to make come¬ 
dies under the Hal Roach banner. 

Douglas Fairbanks, of United Art¬ 
ists was preparing to make a pic¬ 
ture of South America, called “The 
Gaucho,” and one of the leading 
roles was that of a wild Spanish 
mountain girl. He saw Lupe's 
work on the screen and sent for her. 
Her tests were satisfactory and her 
personality was exactly suited for 
the part he had in mind. She was 
signed to play opposite one of the 
greatest stars of the screen. 

When “The Gaucho’’ was given 
its premier performance at. Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theatre in Holly¬ 
wood, everybody inquired, “Who is 
the girl?’ What vivacity, what 
beauty, what an arresting person¬ 
ality.” Lupe Velez had “arrived” 
with certainty. 

Then Joseph M. Schenck, head 
of United Artists, decided here 
was a girl who was destined to go 
far in motion pictures and signed 
her to a long-term contract with 
his organization. She was loaned 
to M. G. M. for a picture, “Stand 
and Deliver” playing opposite Rod 
La Rocque. Meanwhile D. W. 
Griffith was making every effort to 
find a suitable star who could sing 
for “Lady of the Pavements” and 
very shortly Lupe faced the camera 
for this pioneer director. 
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D. W. GRIFFITH GOLD-GETTERS 


United Artists Picture 


THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES 

The drama of home, heart and hearth. The 
battle forever being fought but never won. 
Cast: Jean Hersholt, Phyllis Haver, Belle 
Bennett, Don Alvarado and Sally O’Neil. 
Footage: 8,090. 

DRUMS OF LOVE 

An epic production of tense feudal hate and 
love. Cast: Mary Philbin, Lionel Barry¬ 
more, Tully Marshall, Don Alvarado and 
William Austin. Footage: 8,700. 

THE BIRTH OF A NATION 

One of the great pictures of all time! 
Cast: Lillian Gish, H. B. Walthall, Wallace 
Reid, Raoul Walsh. (Only available in cer¬ 
tain territories.) Footage: 11,440. 

AMERICA 

A sweeping, powerful, dramatic, historical 
tale of a nation’s cradle-days! Cast: Carol 
Dempster, Neil Hamilton, Charles Emmett 
Mack. Footage: 11,444. 

ONE EXCITING NIGHT 

A thrilling, exciting, tense mystery story with 
its plot starting in South Africa and climax¬ 
ing in the United States. Cast: Carol 
Dempster, Henry Hull. Footage: 10,769. 


THE LOVE FLOWER 

A tense, dramatic story of the South Sea 
Isles. When people think of romance — 
they think of "The Love Flower”! Cast: 
Richard Barthelmess, Carol Dempster. Foot¬ 
age: 6,895. 

ORPHANS OF THE STORM 

A tremendous story of France during the 
revolution! Cast: Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Joseph Schildkraut, Monte Blue, Creighton 
Hale. Footage: 11,965. 

DREAM STREET 

Tense drama in London’s famous Limehouse 
District! Griffith at his greatest! Cast: 
Carol Dempster, Ralph Graves, Charles Em¬ 
mett Mack, Tyrone Power. Footage: 8,977. 

SALLY OF THE SAWDUST 

The circus—all its tinsel and glamour! Big 
scenes, big drama, big thrills—"Big Top”! 
Cast: W. C. Fields, Carol Dempster, Al¬ 
fred Lunt, Effie Shannon. Footage: 9,882. 

THE WHITE ROSE 

A girl who couldn’t stop loving! The white 
rose that turned crimson and then—! A 
film with a heart! Cast: Mae Marsh, Carol 
Dempster, Neil Hamilton. Footage: 9,787. 
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